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‘‘HARD TIMES’”’ is so 
clearly a misnomer that one 
can readily understand the 
most superficial observer pre- 
ferring the phraseology cur- 
rent in polite society— 
‘financial depression.’’ Hard 
times might be a condition of affairs 
following widespread desolation, a gen- 
eral war, pestilence, or failure of certain 
dependable crops which have occurred 
at rare intervals in the world’s history. 
With millions of tons of food-stuffs held for 
higher prices, millions of yards of fabrics 
woven, and mills closed on account of over- 
production, millions of carloads of coal 
side-tracked and obstructing transportation, 
millions of empty houses to let at prohibi- 
tory rentals, thousands of workers seeking 
employment, willing to add millions more 
to this tangible wealth—strange it is that 
cold, hunger, and privation claim unhappy 
victims—men, women, and children, to 
whom the world of commercial graft and 
greed may not owe, but to whom is due, as 
one of their inalienable human rights, the 
opportunity of earning a living. 

‘* Financial depression ’’ is the term now 
employed by the depressors. Some day the 
great common people, as Lincoln would 





HARD TIMES? 


By A. S. LEITCH. 


say, may find a simpler and more emphatic 
definition. Meanwhile, it is well to observe 
that trade unions have been the only bul- 
wark safeguarding the country against 
periodical visitations of so-called financial 
depression. With certain and definite 
regularity these crises have occurred ex- 
plainable on no reasonable hypothesis. Of 
late years they have been less frequent and 
less harmful in just such ratio as the trade 
union movement has increased in influence. 
Districts where trade unionists are strong 
are the least affected by ‘‘ hard times.’’ 

The analysis of this problem is simple 
enough. The trade unionist refuses to -be 
made a party to—and victim of—a national 
scheme of swindle. Take, for instance, a 
corporation employing 5,000 or more men. 
There is a desire to squeeze out greater 
dividends—or, perhaps, the boss stock- 
holder wishes to buy a red automobile (or 
a Mexican monkey to preside at a drunken 
banquet at Newport.) So up goes a notice 
in the workshops that, ‘‘ on account of the 
(anticipated) depressed financial conditions, 
wages will be decreased 25 per cent.’’ 

On pay-day some $5,000 less goes to the 
local butchers, bakers, and other business 
men. These tradesmen hasten to rescind or 
retrench on orders, and factories and mills 
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a thousand miles away feel the cut. They 
in turn lay off hands and cut wages. 

So it goes. The evil increases in volume 
until we are confronted with that condition 
so keenly felt by the wage-worker—manu- 
factured hard times. Of late, trade unions 
have halted the trouble almost in its in- 
ception. They refuse tosubmit to the wage- 
cut and thus decline to be a party to starting 
the hard-times ball rolling. Corporations are 
aware that even a winning fight against 
organized labor means an enormous mone- 
tary loss (strike-breakers come high !), so 
while there may be less red automobiles in 
evidence during the coming spring, thous- 
ands of workers will have been saved the 
suffering consequent upon a foolish and 
artificial panic. 

At the present time, and fora year past, 
there has been an immense amount of work 
planned—changes, additions, establishment 
of new plants—sufficient to employ every 
idle man in the United States. This is espe- 
cially true of railroads, steel and iron works, 
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and: mines. Every act shows that there has 
been a tacit agreement to force down wages 
by a fictitious financial depression. Eminent 
business men gravely asserted that we were 
on the ragged edge of a ‘‘crisis.’’ Newspapers 
repeatedly predicted the ‘‘slump.’’ Last 
October one large corporation, with flourish 
of trumpets and a peroration over the ‘‘ ne. 
cessity for retrenchment’’ and ‘“‘ the finan- 
cial depression,’’ laid off thousands of its 
employes and stopped its extensive works, 
Other corporations followed with lay-offs or 
proposed wage-cuts. Where organized, the 
workers fought the wage-cuts, in the main 
successfully. Stoppage of work proved as 
costly to capital as it was injurious to labor, 
So that the great corporation which led in the 
effort to create hard times now announces a 
resumption of its work, with employment of 
all the old and many new hands. We may 
consider the much-heralded hard times to 
be indefinitely side-tracked. The old 
reliable skin-game failed to work. That 
is all. 





LISTEN, YE OF LITTLE FAITH. 


By J. P. DONNELLY. 


HE writer recently received a letter, 
which is but a sample of many that 
have reached him from time to 
time in the past 10 years. 

It is from a man who has been one of the 
most keen, steady, and stanch workers in 
the labor cause, who is for the moment dis- 
couraged, irresolute, and depressed. It is 
not the power of the enemy which has 
cowed his sturdy spirit. He is intelligent 
enough to know that the great blind forces 
of nature itself are on the side of the work- 
ing class movement. He is plucky enough 
to rejoice in the struggle and take his share 
of the hard knocks asa gallant man should. 
He is disinterested enough to make any 
reasonable sacrifice without asking any re- 
ward other than to see his personal loss 
compensated by the gain of the cause to 
which he has devoted time, talent, and 


energy. 
What crushes him is the sense of the 
seeming impossibility of warring success- 


fully against the ignorance, the jealousy, 
the self-seeking, the apathy in the ranks of 
the labor army itself. So he is almost con- 
strained to express himself weary of well- 
doing, to resign his thankless self-appointed 
task, and, since it seems to his heart, sick 
with hope deferred, that the struggle avails 
so little, to abandon it and let the blind 
forces of social evolution work out the 
emancipation of the toilers, while he looks 
on as a passive spectator. 

There are few fortunate enough to escape 
such moments of depression, unless they 
are satisfied with low aims and readily at 
tained objects. 

It is easy to be sleek, prosperous, ané 
content with yourself, and the world as you 
find it, if your object in life be to obtain 
material comfort regardless of others’ wel: 
fare, or to secure position, respectability, or 
the applause of the crowd. All this is easy 
if you-are willing to go with the stream, to 
flatter the ignorance and pander to the folly, 
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on which you may easily fatten if you will. 
But set yourself to do any great and noble 
work, and, just because it is great and noble, 
you must inevitably meet with many a tem- 
porary defeat and discouragement. 

Every time that betrayal by one of your 
own familiar comrades forces distrust of 
human nature upon you; every time you 
hear the specious blatancy of the vile pre- 
ferred to the wise counsels of the honest; 
every time you see the foolish passions of 
men balking the hopes that inspire your 
courage; every time physical exhaustion 
and mental anxiety relax your enthusiasm, 
you will be tempted, as was many a man 
before you who fought for justice, to com- 
mit the greatest sin that a human being can 
be guilty of—to turn your back on the 
thorny path you know to be the right one, 
to shut your eyes to the light that saves, to 
be a moral coward and deny your better self. 

It is an old, old story! Men have often 
yielded to this temptation. When the victim 
is lacking in the qualities which make the 
true man, he yields, and creates for himself 
a keener heartache than can be caused by 
failure or defeat. Through the rest of his 
life he will hear echoing the remorseful cry 
of the Roman poet: ‘‘I see the higher path 
and know it is the higher. I choose to follow 
the lower.’’ The tortures of damnation have 
little to add to the torments of a man who 
can say that of himself. 

Our friend, whose letter is the text of this 
article, is not made of such slight elements 
as to succumb to a temptation which is 
great in proportion as its victim is en- 
dowed with generous impulses and high 
desires. He should remember that the ca- 
pacity to feel as he does is in itself the best 
proof that he is fitted to do the work which 
must be done in the trade unions and in 
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labor’s cause; and which must be done—let 
the ‘‘stars in their courses’’ fight never so 
much against the injustice of our social 
system—must be done by the human agents 
of which he is one. He should, like many 
another at times engulfed in black despair, 
recollect that for almost every blessing the 
world enjoys we have to thank men who 
felt as he feels, scores of times before suc- 
cess crowned their efforts. Nay, more; that 
hundreds who spent their all in the struggle 
went down to unremembered graves think- 
ing that their whole life was a failure, and 
cheered only by the thought that they had 
done their duty like men. 

Let him find his consolation in the 
thought that his very discouragement is a 
sure sign that he, too, has a chance of 
making himself worthy of a place among 
the number of brave men who were just 
and held to their purpose; whose steadfast 
will could not be shaken by the frowns and 
fury of threatening tyrants or the clamor of 
the wayward mob. Is he left without sup- 
port? Let him remember Washington at 
Valley Forge with an army without food, 
ammunition, or sufficient equipment. Is he 
beaten back after partial success? Remem- 
ber Wellington driven to the lines of Torres 
Vedras. Are his services forgotten; his suf- 
ferings derided? Think of the blood of the 
martyrs in olden days; of Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Lincoln in our own times. Is his 
last hope of achieving anything fled? Bear 
in mind the hundreds of thousands enlisted 
in the ranks of organized labor where we 
had but hundreds a few decades ago; the 
reduction in hours of daily toil; the many 
advances secured; the greater independence 
displayed; the more favorable public opinion 
aroused. Much more is to be done, and we 
need sturdy spirits to do it. 





We fare on a new and untraveled way 
That winds along to the dim unknown, 
Where what may be waiting no man can say, 
We know of to-day and the past alone; 
But the way forever goes up and up, 
The past slopes down where the dead years lie; 
Fate may be waiting somewhere to raise, 
Some man over all who have yet earned praise, 
And proudly flaunted their banners high. 


—S. E. KIsER. 














THE “OPEN” SHOP. 


By E. A. MOFFETT. 


HE shop that is ‘‘open,’’ whether it 
is so by agreement or practice, is 
one in which non-union and union 
men work side by side. We admit 

that this seems to bea fair proposition. But 
is it? 

We hold that it would give the employer, 
in addition to the physical advantage which 
is always his, the upper hand of the trade 
union. With the ‘‘open shop,’’ the em- 
ployer is in a position to use his non-union 
workers as a club with which to beat his 
union men into submission. The argument 
that both kinds of workers are employed 
upon equal terms does not apply, as I shall 
directly show, and I shall also show that 
they may not be employed upon equal terms. 
Whatever the proportion of non-union men 
in an ‘‘open shop,’’ the employer may, in a 
variety of ways, gradually increase that pro- 
portion until the proportion of union men 
in his employ is so reduced that the shop 
becomes practically non-union. And it is 
not difficult to conceive that the unscru- 
pulous employer may carry this policy of 
insidious discrimination so far as to entirely 
remove every vestige of trade unionism from 
his establishment. The union men in his 
employ find their number being gradually 
reduced, and can make no effective protest 
because of the well-known difficulty of prov- 
ing discrimination in such cases. Indeed, 
had they the temerity to make protest, the 
employer would seize upon this as a kind 
of justification for the more rapid reduction, 
if not wholesale discharge, of his union em- 
ployes upon the ground of interference with 
his business. 

The precariousness of the position of the 
union men in the ‘‘open shop’’ can be 
further shown by supposing a case of this 
kind. One of the union men has been 
adjudged guilty of working under wages, 
let us say. He is fined, but he can laugh at 
the attempt to discipline him and remain at 
work beside those whom he has injured ; 
and he is at once a source of irritation to 
the union men and of help to the employgr 
as a potential union breaker. And what 
would it avail the union men to strike, 
however sufficient the reasons, so long as 


the non-union men are under no express 
obligation to join with them? It may be 
said that the agreement between the em- 
ployer and the men—though the “open 
shop ’’ does not always presuppose an agree- 
ment — would provide a substitute for 
strikes. But have not employers broken 
agreements, and may they not do so again? 
It may be claimed that the employer would 
be slow to give cause for a strike even in 
the ‘‘ open shop,’’ because it would involve 
a reduction of his working force. But would 
not other ‘‘open shop’’ employers be in a 
position to lend sufficient of their non-union 
employes to him as a means of breaking 
the strike? And here we see that in the 
‘open shop’’ the union man would not 
only be obliged to work side by side with 
another worker who could be used to take 
his place, but one who would also be avail- 
able to displace a union man elsewhere in 
the case of a strike or lockout. 

And even though employers should agree 
to pay the scale to all their employes, non- 
union as well as union, how long could unions 
have a part in the setting of wages, when 
their position in the ‘‘open shop’’ is so 
dangerously exposed to underhand dis- 
crimination ? But let us suppose an employer 
who would attempt no such discrimination: 
Might he not be tempted to hire a non- 
union man who had offered himself for less 
than the union wage? And even this em- 
ployer, however unselfish, would soon find 
that the competition of other ‘‘ open shops”’ 
would compel him to take every possible 
advantage. True, union men are sometimes 
discovered working under the scale; but in 
the union shop they can be disciplined for 
having thus injured their fellows and the 
employers in the trade by having given an 
unfair advantage to a competitor. 

As there may be underhand competition 
in the individual ‘‘cpen shop’’ in the mat- 
ter of wages, so may one ‘‘open shop” 
compete in this way with another to the 
point of cut-throat competition. Under the 
union-shop policy the employers have the 
common advantage of stability in price of 
the largest item of cost—the matter of 
wages. Under the ‘‘open-shop”’ policy there 
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can be no such stability, for here the mean 
employer has hardly less opportunity for 
unfair advantage in the matter of wages 
than he has in the wholly non-union shop. 

The ‘‘open shop,”’ as I have already said, 
does not always presuppose an agreement, 
and where there is one, quite often it gives 
the union no practical protection. The form 
of agreement used by the New York Metal 
Trades Association, and presumably in 
other cities, is this kind of agreement. 
form of 
‘“open-shop’’ agreement, he is at liberty to 
hire non-union men—and union men, if he 
can get them—for less than the rate stipu- 
lated. This remarkable form of agreement 
has to do only with the wages of the men 
employed at the time of its making. And 
may he not get rid of these one by one and 
hire others, whom he is entirely free to pay 
less under this one-sided agreement ? 

The ‘‘ open shop’”’ is the entering wedge, 
and where this style of agreement is seen it 
means the negation of trades unionism. If 
the policy of the ‘‘open shop’’ were to be 
generally adopted, the union men in the in- 
dividual shop would find themselves being 
discharged upon one pretext or another, 
and as membership in a union under such 
conditions would mean no real protection to 
the men, workers eventually would not join, 
and the trade union would not only fail to 
hold its membership, but it would also fail 
to add to it. 

The ‘‘ open shop’”’ lies between the union 
shop and the sweat shop. 

Let us examine the argument put forward 
for the ‘‘open shop.’’ This is that the 
em- § union shop isa monopoly, and the argument 
ind J against it, it is claimed, is based upon in- 
s’’ E dividual liberty. 
ible} The cry of individual liberty as directed 
against organizations of working people is 
102 not a new one. It has always been the cry 
of those who have been the first to with- 
hold it. The attempt is made to have indi- 
an | vidual liberty appear as the chief concern 
of the people. Is it so? Only so far as it 
does not menace the community. When un- 
at- J regulated it tends to the destruction of the 
freedom of the whole. Law and govern- 
ment make this a self-evident fact. 
the} ~=No one has enjoyed individual liberty 
the fsince man was ina state of nature. Indi- 
of f vidual liberty for men outside a state of 
of Fnature would mean anarchy. With the 
sre f crowth of civilization it has become more 
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and more restricted. The Declaration of In- 
dependence, upon which our critics try to 
base their argument of individual liberty, 
did not extend, as Crozier points out in his 
History of Intellectual Development, to the 
red men of the great West, notwithstanding 
that it proclaimed that all men are born free 
and with equal rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This reference is 
made simply to show that those who best 
understood individual liberty were not un- 
mindful of its limitations. 

And toclaim that the ‘‘ open shop’’ would 
mean individual liberty, even in the ac- 
cepted sense, is to beg the question. Indi- 
vidual liberty in the case of the workman 
who is not a member of a trade union, is 
but a mere abstraction. This unprotected 
workman is free only to starve, or, at least, 
to accept the terms offered him and, to that 
extent, help depress the common plane of 
living. It is easy to say that if the wages 
are not suitable to him, he should go else- 
where. But wherever he may go, his condi- 
tion does not change, for he has only his 
labor to sell; indeed, his condition becomes 
worse, as with each contact with an em- 
ployer his powers of resistance are lessened. 

Much is heard of what is called ‘‘ mutu- 
ally satisfactory wages.’’ Trade unionists 
deny that there can be any such thing 
between the non-union workman and the 
employer. The latter has the vantage 
ground. He has possession, which is nine 
points. An employer and a job make an 
organization. Notwithstanding this, how 
often we find employers combined to regu- 
late wages and hours. Sometimes the com- 
bination is unconcealed; other times it is 
not. But the practice is much more preva- 
lent than employers are ready to admit. It 
won't do to say that employers have been 
driven to this because of the demands of 
trade unions, for concerted action upon the 
part of employers obtained even more widely 
when trade unions were impossible under 
the law. 

What becomes of the liberty of the weaker 
party in this case of ‘‘ mutually satisfactory 
wages ?’’ Is this freedom of contract ? Can 
there be any equity in such a contract, and 
is it not made under duress? The claim is 
made that the superior workman finds 
protection in his superior ability. But even 
this workman, unless he ‘be a genius, has 
only his labor to sell, and, if not combined 
with his fellows for mutual protection, is 
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quite as much at the mercy of the employer 
as the workman whose ability is common- 
place. 

Is the individual liberty of which we hear 
so much intended for the good of the work- 
man? To say that it is, is to claim that 
he was better off when he was without or- 
ganization, for the corollary is that the trade 
union has deprived him of his liberty, that 
he may no longer accept whatever terms are 
offered to him. Is it intended for the good of 
the community ? Show me a country to-day 
where this idea obtains, and I will show you 
a country that is handicapped and poor 
indeed, with wealth and luxury at the top 
and misery and unrest below. 

So much for the argument of individual 
liberty. 

The union shop is not a monopoly—not, 
at least, in the sense that the New York 
Stock Exchange, or the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or the coal trust are monopolies. This 
cry of monopoly against the trade unions is 
the cry of ‘‘wolf!’’ Our markets are 
honeycombed with monopolies. Yet the 
efforts of the working people to protect 
themselves are looked upon in some quar- 
ters as the most dangerous form of organ- 
ization. The union shop, I repeat, is not a 
monopoly. Castle Garden proves it. Our 
tariff protects the American manufacturer. 
Then why may not the American working- 
man protect himself against those, whether 
workingmen or employers, who would re- 
duce the standard of living to the European 
level? The object of the union shop is 
not to create a monopoly of opportunity. 
Itis not a ‘‘ closed shop.’’ It is wide open 
to any workingman who is willing to help 
maintain the superior conditions that attract 
him. And what does this ‘‘ monopoly ’’ 
that has brought about these attractive con- 
ditions of employment take from him? Sim- 
ply his right to commit suicide—industrial 
suicide. 

Capital itself has declared against destruc- 
tive competition. The competition that 
capital believes destructive may reduce 
profits more or less. The competition sought 
for in the ‘‘open shop’’ would gradually 
destroy the unions, and eventually lower 
the common plane of living. 

Trade unionists admit that the attitude of 
the so-called independent workman is le- 
gally right. But are not other workmen 
legally right in combining for mutual pro- 
tection? They have had this right since 
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1824. Before that time, Lord Jeffrys tells 
us, an employer was at liberty to discharge 
a hundred men or a thousand on a mere 
whim, but if his men should quit jointly, 
however great the oppression, the law pun- 
ished them with heartless severity. And 
before dismissing this phase of the subject, 
I would remind you that in the union shop 
the employer’s selection of men is prac- 
tically unlimited—he may choose from the 
hundreds or thousands of men in the par- 
ticular trade union; and, moreover, he has 
always the right to hire or discharge. Any 
attempt to interfere with this right of the 
employer is contrary to the policy of trade 
unionism. 

The union shop is not a monopoly. It isa 
social necessity. 

The ‘‘open shop’”’ is impracticable. It 
will not help to solve the labor problem, 
and it renders practical arbitration almost 
impossible. The employer who has had the 
‘‘open shop’’ and improved its opportuni- 
ties to the full may laugh at the suggestion 
of arbitration, and should the men risk the 
hazard of the die and go on strike, the non- 
union men may remain at work, and, if 
necessary, non-union men may be sent in 
from other ‘‘ open shops,’’ and the strikers 
are cowed into submission. Nor has the em- 
ployer any reasonable guarantee that his 
men may not violate the agreement, if there 
be one. The average national or interna- 
tional trade union is powerless in such case 
to compel its local members to toe the 
mark. But how different in the union shop. 
Only a year or two ago we saw an interna- 
tional body, the longshoremen’s, punish a 
local union for violating an agreement by 
sending non-union men to take their places. 
This organization, needless to say, makes 
agreements only where the union shop ob- 
tains. The typographical union guarantees 
its agreements with employers only in the 
case of the union shop; and who does not 
remember the splendid stand taken by the 
mine workers during the anthracite strike, 
and in the very crisis of that struggle, at 
their Indianapolis convention, when they 
unanimously declared that the agreement 
with the bituminous operators should not 
be broken? Secretary Wilson, of this or- 
ganization, wrote me recently as follows: 

“©... Inthe bituminous coal regions where 
we have contracts with the employers, the contract 
provides for the union shop. Without the 


union shop, as provided for in these agreements, 
we could not have controlled the bituminous situ- 
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ation last year. The enormous price at which coal 
was being sold was a great temptation to our mem- 
bers to secure a portion of the profits that were 
being obtained as a result of the high prices, and 
but for the contracts with the operators and the 
discipline we were able to maintain as result of the 
union shop arrangement, we would have been 
unable to prevent a general tie-up of all the 
bituminous coal fields of the country.”’ 

The bricklayers have no ‘‘ open shop,”’ 
and this explains our success with arbi- 
tration. We have had no serious strike 
in the last twelve years. In the city of New 
York we have co-operated with our em- 
ployers in maintaining an arbitration board 
and with such success that we have had but 
one dispute, and that a very slight one, in 
twenty years. In fact, the general arbi- 
tration plan that now obtains in the build- 
ing industry of that city was practically 
copied after our local system. With the 
‘‘open shop,’’ arbitration would be a failure 
with us—we could not control our members. 

In the ‘‘open shop’’ the efficiency must 
be of a lower order than that found in the 
union shop. This must be so, so long as a 
proportion of the employes have reason to 
look upon the others as those who enjoy, 
more or less, the improved conditions of 
employment that they had not helped to 
bring about, and who constitute a menace 
to the maintenance of these conditions. So 
long as this is true there can be little of the 
spirit of co-operation, so necessary in our 
complex establishments of to-day, where 
workmen are so divided. And if it not to 
be supposed that that the ‘‘open shop,”’ 
which is neither one thing nor the other, 
after all, must become either a union shop 
or a non-union shop sooner or later? What 
if the non-uniqn men in the ‘‘ open shop”’ 
should organize? What chance would the 
employer have between the two? 

It is not to be supposed that efficiency 
suffers in the union shop, on the ground 
that there is no competition between the 
men. While union men agree upon a level of 
wages below which none may go, they very 
generally compete in the matter of wages, 
in the sense that one man may be cheaper 
than another because of his greater pro- 
ductivity. This may seem to work an injus- 
tice, however, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, in those cases where the superior 
workman receives but the same wages paid 
the ordinary workman; but the minimum 
rate of the union need not be the maximum 
rate of the employer. The employer is free 
in the premises to do justice to the superior 
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workman. In a number of cases there are 
other things which add to the compensation 
the employer has in the union shop. The 
union label, for example, helps to advertise 
the goods upon which it appears. There are 
some fifty odd of these labels, and they are 
granted only to union shops. And the brick- 
layers of New York, and of a number of 
other cities, are at times practically a col- 
lection agency for their employers. The 
annual agreement provides that no brick- 
layer shall work on a building for any one 
where money is owing to an employer until 
payment has been made. 

Really efficient workmen are to be found 
in greater numbers in the unions than out- 
side them. A case in point: A number of 
non-union steam fitters that were employed 
during the recent lockout in New York, 
were examined the other day by a joint 
board of employers and workmen, in order 
to determine whether they were entitled to 
membership in the union, which had been 
won over to the arbitration plan. In all, 
72 were examined, and but 11 proved them- 
selves capable mechanics. 

“Some employers think that as a further 
compensation the unions should agree to 
work only for the associated employers with 
whom they have agreements. Only a few 
months ago the members of one of our local 
unions would have obtained the increase of 
wages they asked had they consented to 
work only for members of the employers’ 
association in the particular city. With a 
very few local exceptions, trade unions re- 
fuse to agree to this, and they take high 
ground in so doing. Until membership in 
employers’ associations can be attained with 
the same ease that membership can in the 
trade unions, this amounts to asking the 
trade unions to help create a monopoly. 
Even without the aid of the unions the em- 
ployers have, in a number of instances, 
effected such monopolies with the help of 
the material men. To claim, by the way, 
that such exclusive associations of employers 
are monopolies no more than trade unions 
are monopolies, is a mistake. An exclusive 
organization of employers aims at monopo- 
lizing the entire local business, and an em- 
ployer from an outside locality finds it very 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to be 
admitted to membership. Even in the case 
of the trade union that has no ‘‘open shops’’ 
whatever, a member of the national, or 
international organization is admitted to 
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the local union by merely depositing his 
traveling card; and a non-member whose 
ability has been vouched for, may become 
a member and go to work upon the pay- 
ment of a small initiation fee. I submit that 
there is no practical resemblance between 
the exclusive employers’ association and the 
union shop. 

Criticism is often heard on the methods of 
trade unions. These methods are said to be 
coercion, used sometimes to the point of vio- 
lence. In part, thisis true. But trade union- 
ism has not been brought up to its present 
state of development by compelling men to 
join through violence. The most successful 
trade unions spend thousands of dollars each 
year to maintain corps of organizers, who 
travel over the country as missionaries, and 
they spend fully as much for trade publica- 
tions, which make up a great propaganda. 
Our own organization of some 80,000 men— 
the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International 
Union of America—in addition to main- 
taining a large force of organizers, spends 
$25,000 a year for the publication of its 
trade journal. And these trade journals, 
let me remark in passing, do not only teach 
trade unionism, but impart, regularly, tech- 
nical instruction of the most practical kind. 
In the older trade unions, where members 
have been taught amenableness to discipline 
and to respect authority, the member who 
would advocate violent methods in any case 
is generally looked upon as one bribed to 
make trouble, and always as an enemy to 
the cause. Seldom is a recruit made through 
violence, or fear of it ; and still more seldom 
is a member compelled to remain a member 
against his will. This is shown by the fact 
that when a union man goes into a non- 
union shop, or town, he loses no time in 
forming a branch of his organization. In 
our own trade, our traveling members are 
our greatest aid in this direction. 

All trade unionists who have been in the 
movement sufficiently long to have been 
taught discipline, condemn violent methods 
as inimical to their interests, and as good 
citizens they condemn violence in all its 
forms, whether it be the subtle violence of 
corruption and bribery, or that physical in- 
jury done by a striker or by a murderous 
sheriff's posse at Latimer. 

Violence is not so prevalent in strikes 
and lockouts as is alleged. In the lock- 
out of 50,000 men in the building trades 
of New York last summer there were but 


three or four cases of violence, and none 
serious. Our critics would have the entire 
labor movement condemned because an occa- 
sional striker throws a brick. Would they 
have us condemn Christianity because an 
occasional fanatic murders his wife and 
children, or one Christian shoots another 
in a religious quarrel ? 

Nor can it be said that our refusal to work 
with a non-union man is coercion of the 
illegal kind. Our right to do so is recog- 
nized by the law. We look upon him as 
one who assumes a very selfish advantage, 
and one who lowers the standard of living. 
He has no scruples in participating in the 
improved conditions of employment brought 
about by his organized fellows, and knows 
full well that his treachery, or his selfish 
individualism makes, to that extent, more 
difficult the further improvement of these 
conditions. The 17,000 non-union miners 
who hired themselves out to the operators 
to break the anthracite coal strike are shar- 
ing equally to-day with the union men the 
increase of wages and the generally better 
conditions brought about by the very trade 
union they had beset and harassed in every 
way possible. The non-union man—and it 
is to be understood that I speak of the 
workman who deliberately opposes trade 
unions—is an enemy of all workingmen, 
and, in the last analysis, an enemy of the 
community. That union men should ostra- 
cize him is not to be marveled at, and, least 
of all, their doing so is not to be criticized 
by that element of the community who 
assume a similar attitude toward those of 
their class whom they adjudge guilty of 
‘* unprofessional conduct.’’ 

The non-union man is one who does not pay 
his way. 

There is no ground for the charge that 
the trade unions want not only wages but 
profits as well. Numerous cases might be 
cited to show this. I will give one or two. 
When times were hard some years ago, the 
Philadelphia Bricklayers’ Union, of which 
I was then a working member, in order to 
‘divide the work up,’’ as they expressed 
it, reduced the working day from nine to 
eight hours, and, that the employers’ in- 
terests might not suffer, voluntarily re- 
duced their wages from 45 cents to 37% 
cents per hour. Only the other day we saw 
the tinplate workers agree to lower their 
wages in order to co-operate with their em- 
ployers in an effort to compete abroad. 
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To argue for the ‘‘ open shop’”’ is to ad- 
mit that the labor movement is too strongly 
entrenched to fall before open attack. The 
thing is transparent. We do not believe that 
the public is prepared to take so narrow a 
view of this question. The position of the 
employers who assail the union shop is not 
consistent. They do not say that they will 
co-operate with us in all lines and every- 
where—in those lines where not even the 
‘‘open shop’’ is recognized. They have 
nothing to give us. They simply ask that 
we surrender to them the position we have 
attained after years of struggle. 

The first concern of the community, I 
take it, is the standard of living. Any indi- 
vidual or any movement that would lower 
this standard is opposed to the good of the 
community. No legislation has so fully met 
the desires of the people as that designed to 
protect our workingmen, women, and chil- 
dren, and as it must be admitted that this 
legislation has come principally through 
the trade unions, any effort to cripple these 
organizations would mean injury to the 
whole people; and let me say here, the 
‘open shop’’ holds a special danger. In it 
the demagogue can work on the men’s dis- 
satisfaction and turn the ever present and 
unavoidable irritation to his own account. 
He believes in the ‘‘ open shop’’—it means 
his opportunity—and he goes you one bet- 


ter, for he really doesn’t believe in trade 
unions at all. They stand in the way of his 
class. When the factory system, with its 
steam power, began to displace the workers, 
the law regulating wages was laid aside at 
the instance of the mill owners and land- 
lords, and the law forbidding combinations 
of workers permitted to remain. The em- 
ploying classes were short-sighted in this, 
for then was sown the discontent that even- 
tually forced universal suffrage. Let those 
who would emulate this short-sightedness 
beware, lest in setting aside one obstacle a 
greater arise in their path. 

The trade unions of the country are op- 
posed to the ‘‘open shop,’’ and permit it 
only in those few instances where, as yet, 
they are powerless to alter it. In the main 
they strive for the express recognition of 
the union shop. One after another they are 
laying aside the strike and pledging them- 
selves to the peaceful methods and sound 
sense of arbitration. They wish to do their 
part in the great scheme of arbitration pro- 
posed by the National Civic Federation. 
What they have gained they will not yield 
up, least of all, to these who would have 
had them gain nothing. Their present posi- 
tion has been won at toohigh a cost and 
after too bitter a struggle for them to re- 
treat one inch, except before a superior 
force and in broad and ofen contest. 





Fellow workers, Sons of Labor, onward pressing to the van, 
’Neath the universal banner of the Brotherhood of Man; 
Lifting up the poor and lowly, leading on the sore oppressed, 
Never yet was cause more holy, never yet were men more blest. 


Through the midnight gloom of ages, see ye not the breaking morn? 
Hear ye not the rushing footsteps of the nations newly born? 

All the splendors born of genius, all the might of brain and brawn, 
In one universal chorus, herald forth the coming dawn. 


Men of brawn and men of genius, massive-browed and mighty-souled, 
Bear the ark of freedom onward, as the Israelites of old; 

Bid it show the rising nations where the path of progress lies, 

Like a star of inspiration flaming in the western skies. 


—WILL WHELAN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MISREPRESENT-A committee on the labor question, appointed by the 
ING THE ANTI- governor under the direction of the legislature of Massa- 
INJUNCTION chusetts, recently presented a comprehensive report in 
Site. which it discussed a number of important matters, in- 
cluding arbitration, profit sharing, and injunctions. While the committee 
argued that the blanket injunction was an abuse which should have no place 
in American jurisprudence, it disagreed as to the wisdom of prohibiting the 
use of the injunction altogether in labor cases. In connection with this a 
minority report expressed the opinion that if violence, rioting, and disorder 
were eliminated from industrial disputes, the legislature might well exempt 
unions from the operations of the conspiracy law. 

There is a fallacy in this remark. The application of the conspiracy 
law, which every court interprets and applies at its own will and discretion, 
with chaos as the result, does not reach rioters and law-breakers. These 
can be reached by the ordinary criminal laws of the states. The conspiracy 
law is, as a rule, invoked to restrain and punish acts that are not criminal. 
This fact accounts for the desperate resistance of the capitalist enemies of 
labor, to the efforts of the American Federation of Labor and other bodies, 
to the anti-injunction and anti-conspiracy bill which has been pending in 
Congress for a number of years. Weare not surprised that our reckless 
opponents should find ‘‘valuable elements’’ in the conspiracy law. It is 
valuable, if the object be infringement upon the rights of association and 
combination. 

As the bill to which we allude is being discussed before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, we should, under ordinary 
circumstances, refrain from considering it in these pages in advance of the 
hearings. But several self-elected spokesmen and paid agents of the 
employers’ associations, citizens’ alliances and other anti-union organizations, 
have published such foolish, ignorant, or hypocritical attacks upon the bill 
that a few words in reply seem to be in order. 

We might note in passing that the judiciary committees of the two 
houses of Congress have more than once favorably reported the bill and 
shown that it is a just, safe, and proper proposal. But this would have no 
effect upon the fanatical adherents of the Parry school of ‘‘ law and order,’’ 
which means slavery for the workmen and all the rights and privileges of 
the employers. ‘‘Oh,’’ they will say, ‘‘ politics will explain that. The 
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senators and representatives of the most important committees,’ they lightly 
say, ‘‘are pandering and truckling to organized labor.’’ It is all very different 
when the same statesmen report and press bills which the business elements 
want. Then they are wise and patriotic men. They become demagogues and 
trimmers only when they make a concession to labor, a concession which 
but places labor upon the plane of equality before the law with all other 
citizens. 

Let us, therefore, deal with the proposition upon its merits. What do 
we ask? An act that shall protect the fundamental right of labor—associa- 
tion for legal purposes, collective bargaining and the defense of our liberties 
and opportunities in a country that has its basis in the theory and principle 
that a// the people are free. The principle of the bill is this, in one word : 

Nothing done by a combination of workmen shall be considered 
criminal, if it be admittedly lawful when done by an individual or by a 
number of independent and unassociated individuals. 

This proposition the employers’ associations denounce as anarchistic. 
It would legalize crime, they assert, and exempt labor unions from the 
penalties attached to rioting and disorderly conduct. 

We have not seen a single intelligent objection to the bill from the 
class referred to. Invective, epithets, and wild assertion take the place of 
argument. These professed champions of liberty and Americanism do not 
know the meaning of the terms they are so fond of using. They depend 
upon appeals to class bigotory and class prejudice. 

“It is a bill to encourage labor union violence,’’ say the employers’ 
associations. The assertion is absurd on its face. May individuals resort to 
violence? Since the bill does not legalize any acts which are illegal when 
committed by individuals, how would it encourage violence? 

‘*Tt would legalize rioting,’’ is another common assertion. One man, it 
is true, can not ‘‘riot;’’ but what is the definition of rioting? ‘‘ The dis- 
turbance of the peace and order by a number of persons.’’ Does the law 
permit the individual citizen to disturb peace and order? How, in the name 
of common fairness, would the anti-injunction bill legalize rioting? 

‘‘It is anarchistic.’’ Does the law permit anarchical conduct by 
individuals ? 

The enemies of organized labor are too blind, frenzied, and fanatical to 
bear in mind the simple fact that the bill only recognizes as lawful, that 
such combined action, in furtherance or contemplation of trade disputes, as 
is legal now when done by any number of persons acting severally and 
individually. They do not criticize the labor bill at all, but some imaginary 
and dreadful bill which they choose to denounce as an abomination and 
outrage, and for which we are not responsible in any wise or degree. Before 
they attack the labor bill let them try to understand it and state it fairly and 
honestly. 

What would the bill legalize? First of all, agreements to strike. Many 
courts have held such agreements to be legal, but plutocratic lawyers and 
newspapers have never accepted that principle. They have clamored for 
indictments and injunctions against peaceable strikes under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. They have tried to get timid and susceptible judges to apply 
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the ancient common law to strikes and treat them as conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. 

The rights of labor, any rights of labor, are perpetually menaced. 
Nothing is secure, nothing is settled, and the bill the enactment of which 
we advocate is needed as a guaranty of the elementary rights of American 
labor. 

The bill would remove pretended doubts as to the legality of moral 
suasion by unions and combinations. There are zealous and crafty lawyers 
who tell the employers that even the persuading and inducing of men to 
strike is criminal under the conspiracy laws, which mean all things to all men. 

Would the bill legalize picketing and boycotting? Yes; if peaceable 
picketing and peaceable boycotting are lawful in individuals, as we hold ; 
no, if they are unlawful, as the enemies of organized labor claim. 

Have not employers gone into court to defend blacklisting and agree- 
ments to blacklist ? 

Have not judges, in the teeth of the conspiracy laws which are always 
brought into play against labor, upheld blacklisting, not only by individual 
employers, but by combinations of employers as well? We ask for organ- 
ized labor what is conceded to all other citizens or associations. 

We ask for nothing but equality of rights for labor and will be content 
with nothing less. 

The bill would change the old law of conspiracy. That law should be 
changed. It is out of place in modern jurisprudence. There was a time 
when agreements to ask higher wages and agreements to cease work—strike— 
were punished as criminal conspiracies. Plutocratic employers would revive 
those doctrines, if they could. Labor should not rely upon the “‘ discre- 
tion’’ of the judges. It may fairly demand express legislation establishing 
the rights of association and agreements to do, or to refrain from doing, 
things not prohibited to individuals. 

Those employers who sincerely desire to promote peace and industry 
and better relations with labor should favor (or, at least, should not oppose) 
necessary and liberal and right legislation in the interests of wage-earners. 





PARRY FALS!I- Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, the great ‘‘ interviewer,’’ has had 
FIER AND talks with a number of men upon various phases of labor 
COMMON and the relation of employers and the public to labor. 
SCOLD. Among them was one with the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, published in the February issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. The week after, an interview with Mr. Parry, the president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, was published in various papers through- 
out the country. Mr. Parry formerly declared that he was not opposed to 
organized labor, but to the methods employed by some organizations. In 
this interview, however, he not only clearly shows his antagonism to all 
organized labor, but to the interests of workingmen, whether organized or 
unorganized. That he deals in malicious misrepresentation and untruths in 
regard to organized labor and its advocates is now generally recognized. 
Nearly all of his insinuations as to violence and disorder are either 
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imaginary, or have no foundation in fact ; and in saying that the president 
of the American Federation of Labor went to Indianapolis to investigate a 
case of painting of his (Parry’s) house is as false as any of his most vapid 
utterances. In truth we have never seen the house in which he lives, and 
do not now know even its locality. 

This opponent to labor places too much reliance upon the supposed igncr- 
ance or forgetfulness of the general public, and imposes a malicious falsehood 
and misrepresentation in order to fan the flame of bitter prejudice against 
the working people, and to create an undeserved sympathy for himself. 

The attitude of labor toward Mr. Parry is founded upon his general as 
well as specific bitterness, unfairness, and unwillingness to pay a fair living 
wage as is paid by other employers in the same line of industry. As indicat- 
ing that gentleman’s antagonism toward unorganized as well as organized 
labor, he stated in his interview that when a certain employer gave a check 
as a share of the profit of the business for the preceding year to each of his 
(unorganized) workmen, they wanted to examine the employer’s books in 
order to satisfy themselves that it was the exact share of the profit. 

Of course, every thinking and observing man knows that unorganized 
workmen, not having the temerity to assert their rights, are more than loath 
to examine into a gratuity. The whole sum and substance of Mr. Parry’s 
imaginary incident is a contemptible fling at all workmen, and exposes his 
real animus in endeavoring to crush out the spirit of manhood and independ- 
ence among the working people of our country. 

Perhaps no better characterization has been made of Mr. Parry’s char- 
acter and conduct than the one which appeared as an editorial in a recent 
issue of the Pittsburg (Pa.) Déspatch, commenting upon his interview with 
Mr. Carpenter. It is as follows: 


The utterances of David M. Parry, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, published to-day, show that he is not afraid to say what he thinks, but, like 
many another human being of bulldog tenacity of idea, he runs to extremes. Because he 
has bumped into mistakes made by labor organizations he seems to believe the whole 
system is bad, and sweepingly condemns, right and left, up and down. He practically 
ignores the fact that the organization of which he is president, showing a banding 
together of billions of capital, is a good deal the same sort of a body as the very unions 
he denounces so forcibly. 

What is sauce for the goose is also for the gander. If there is no harm in the manu- 
facturers forming a rich organization to protect their interests, there can be even less 
when the workmen, far more dependent on combined strength, also join together for 
their mutual benefit. The strike idea has been abused in many instances, and there have 
been disorders and even crimes co-existent with strikes. But there is hardly enough to 
justify such gall and bitterness as the president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers displays on labor unions and labor leaders. 

He claims to have worked at manual labor himself. That very fact ought to have 
taught him that the weaker a man is financially, and the more dependent he is on 
earning his weekly wages, the more reason he has to make common cause with the 
others, equally dependent, who work with him. Unfortunately there are men who get on 
in the world and forget every:hing when money and power come within their grasp. 
They believe they are above criticism. 

There is a gambler’s phrase, ‘‘A poor loser,’’ which means that while a man is 
willing to win his neighbor’s money he hates like sin to lose his own. The interview with 
President Parry reads a good deal like the squeal of a poor loser. 
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Whether a good winner or poor loser, Mr. Parry may live to regret the 
course he is pursuing toward the working people, but whether he lives to 
repent or not the toilers will continue to organize and federate to improve 
their material and moral and social condition, and to take their proud 
position before the world in elevating the integrity and intelligence of all 
the people. 

Some few may pretend to take Mr. Parry seriously, but he generally is 
regarded as a blatant, reckless falsifier and common scold. 





POWER To not only promote our interests and conditions in times 


BRINGS of industrial prosperity, but also to protect those interests 
PEACE AND from unjust and unfair aggression is the height of wisdom. 
SUCCESS. To accomplish both, there are no two things so effective 


among workmen as, first, organization, and second, a good treasury in the 
union. This fact was tersely expressed in the following resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Boston American Federation of Labor convention: 

Whereas, Past experience has taught that such organizations as pay the highest 
dues weekly are the most successful ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled hereby 
recommends to all affiliated bodies that they pay at least 25 cents per week dues. 

It must be borne in mind by our fellow-unionists that the funds accumu- 
lated by unions are subject to the exclusive control of the unions themselves, 
to be used by them as their own laws provide and devoted to not only safe- 
guard the advantages gained in improved conditions of labor but to prevent 
reductions and defeats. 

In a word, to organize, unite and federate; with fraternity and solidarity 
and high aspirations as our guiding motives, be ready at all times to 
defend that which we have and constantly striving for something more— 
something better. 





UNIONS On another page we publish a letter from Secretary Kemper, 
SHOULD YIELD of the International Union of United Brewery Workers, in 
TO DECISIONS which he discusses the situation regarding the decision of 
OF LABOR’S the American Federation of Labor conventions upon the 
SUPREME jurisdictional controversy between the brewery workers, 
COURT. the engineers, and the firemen’s international unions. Mr. 
Kemper’s letter is well tempered and interesting. 

A few friends who have seen a copy of the reply by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor have urged upon him the advisability of 
publishing it in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for the argument, the 
advice, and suggestions contained therein. We, therefore, have concluded to 
publish it, but suggest to all that Mr. Kemper’s letter, published on 
another page in this issue, be read prior to the following reply : 
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OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1904. 
Mr. Louis KEMPER, 
Secretary, International Union of United Brewery Workers of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 15th inst. is at hand and I have 
perused its contents with great interest. The tone of your letter, too, is one that com- 
mends itself to serious and kindly thought. 

You ask me to place myself ir the position of the executive officer of an inter- 
national union, and address me upon a situation in which your organization finds itself, 
as one trade unionist to another. You know that I am not the chief executive officer of 
the international union of which I am a member, but I am first vice-president of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union; and there are quite a number of matters in connection 
with that organization in which the first vice-president acts as ranking officer. I am 
free to say to you that, both as a trade unionist and were I the chief executive officer of 
an international union, it would be my constant aim to protect the interests of my organi- 
zation and craft and to have it conform to the highest aims, so that the members of my 
craft and organization would be in absolute conformity with the judgment of the highest 
court in the general labor movement of our country. 

There is uo desire on my part to underestimate, nor do I underestimate, the position 
in which you are placed. It has its difficulties, but I have no hesitancy in saying that 
they can be overcome by determined action, earnestly striving to carry out the plain 
intent and purpose of the decisions of the New Orleans and Boston conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

You say that a number of unions have manifested that they are not in sympathy 
with the decision of the Boston convention in the controversy between your organization 
and the steam engineers and the stationary firemen’s international unions. If this be true, 
it is not difficult to find the cause. The officers of your organization, instead of even making 
an effort to‘carry out the decision, have circularized the whole country. Your official 
journal has most brutally maligned the officers and the delegates of the American Fed- 
ation of Labor, who, by voice or vote, differed from your organization upon the question 
involved. 

In your official journal there has been as plain a declaration of boycotting the 
product of the organizations whose officers and members have differed from your organi- 
zation as has ever been issued by any organization against the product of an unfair 
employer. It has been made to appear that those who have differed from your organiza- 
tion are unscrupulous, dishonest, faithless men, not only antagonistic to your organiza- 
tion, but as if they were the most consummate traitors to the cause of the working 
people of our country. 

An organization called into existence simply because of its rivalry and antagonism 
to the American trade union movement (the American Federation of Labor) is coddled 
and lauded, and its very bitterest attacks quoted, republished, and disseminated solely 
with the view of bringing the American Federation of Labor, its officers and its advo- 
cates, into contempt. All this has been going on with but one side of the matter presented 
to the workmen of our country—a due regard for the honor and dignity of the American 
Federation of Labor forbids its officers to retort in kind. Whenever the delegates to 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor have had the entire subject-matter 
presented to them in plain, open discussion, without bitterness, crimination, or recrimina- 
tion, the judgment has invariably been that the contentions of your organization in the 
brewery, engineer, and firemen disputes are untenable. 

In all candor I ask you, to what tribunal can organized labor appeal as a last resort 
except to the highest court known to the American labor movement—the American 
Federation of Labor? 

Had a controversy of like character been brought to the courts of our states or 
country a decision would in time be reached, and all parties required by the force of 
government to yield to a ready obedience. Of course there is not and ought not to be 
vested in the American labor movement such power, but you must realize that if there is 
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any hope entertained for the success and permanency of the trade union movement in 
our country it must be by the individual member yielding his judgment to the decision 
of the local union of his trade, the local union yielding to the international union, and 
the international union in turn complying with the decision of the highest tribunal of 
American organized labor—the American Federation of Labor. 

If this principle is not adhered to and fulfilled there is no potency in organized 
labor, and it must yield to the forces of disintegration and destruction, leaving every 
man to act as he will, unity and concert of action having been thrown to the winds, and all 
be made subservient to the caprice and greed of employers. Then we would really have 
what so often some now mistakenly say—the wage-workers would indeed be wage slaves. 

The hope for the maintenance of the manhood and dignity of the wage-worker lies 
in the unity and integrity of the labor movement and the voluntary acquiescence in the 
judgment of the highest tribunal known to our movement. 

In connection with this I should note some criticism indulged in by those who do 
not understand the method by which decisions are reached in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, and who ignorantly charge against it an unfair system of 
voting. You must know that this charge has no foundation in fact, for in truth the 
system in vogue in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor are the fairest 
devised by any legislative body in existence. The delegates from the international unions 
and locals (having no international) cast one vote for every 100 members they represent. 
Is not that truly as nearly a bona fide representation of the numerical strength which the 
delegates represent as can be devised? The delegates from central bodies cast one vote 
each, simply because the organizations they represent are voted upon by the delegates of 
the international unions, the local unions of which constitute the central bodies. If all 
the international unions had the machinery by which a referendum vote could be taken 
it would undoubtedly be the most direct, but in the absence of such machinery to take a 
referendum vote it is submitted that the system in vogue is the nearest approach to 
fairness existing anywhere. 

Now in regard to the local union of engineers, to which you refer, having secured 
an injunction from one of the courts enjoining the officers of your organization from 
carrying out the decision of the American Federation of Labor, permit me to say 
that however unjustly the opinion may be, yet it largely obtains that the union in 
question was induced by representatives of your international to resort to this procedure, 
so as to make it appear that you are legally restrained from carrying out that decision. 
It is submitted that it is not difficult to be compelled by law to do a thing which it is our 
desire to do, and of course the action of the officers of your organization, both in letters 
and circulars and in your official journal, express most emphatically that it is their 
desire not to do the very things which the injunction restrains them from doing. 

Even in your letter you say that the position taken by the local which has secured 
the injunction is a just one. This is indeed a peculiar legal situation in which you are 
placed. The officers of your organization believe in the policy of refraining to do that 
which the injunction restrains them from doing. I presume that if they will be consistent 
they will either allow the injunction to be made permanent by default, or otherwise 
contend weakly and loosely in order to have the injunction made permanent. I am not 
convinced that this injunction proceeding was instituted by collusion with the officers of 
your international union, or at their suggestion ; but one can not restrain himself from 
regarding the entire procedure as of the opera bouffe character. 

You say that the decision of the Boston convention demanded compliance with the 
“Cincinnati agreement,’’ and that this agreement contained a clause requiring the ap- 
proval of the convention of your organization; that inasmuch as your organization 
did not endorse that agreement except upon a specific condition, it is void until 
such approval is had. In answer let me say that the American labor movement can not 
afford to deal in technicalities. You know, as every one who was in attendance at the 
Boston convention knows, that the whole intent and purpose of that decision was that 
the agreement reached by the representatives of your organization, of the engineers and 
firemen’s international unions and of the American Federation of Labor, commonly 
known as the ‘‘Cincinnati agreement,’’ should be in full operation, without the further 
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approval of the convention of your organization. Any other view of the situation is, I 
am constrained to say, mere technical quibble. If the present contention of your officers 
is justified, pray why did you and your co-delegates to the Boston convention so 
strenuously oppose the adoption of this conclusion ? 

Now as to the claim that the International Union of Steam Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen were not in good standing in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, by reason of their alleged failure to pay the required per capita tax within 
the specific time, let me say that I have asked Secretary Morrison, and he states that 
these organizations paid their per capita tax at Boston prior to the convention; that he 
gave temporary receipts for the same and had the payments entered upon the perma- 
nent financial accounts of the American Federation of Labor after his return from the 
convention. 

It is further currently stated, and it appears from other indications emanating from 
your office, as well as from statements appearing in your official journal, that it is the in- 
tention of your organization not only to aid by every means within your power the 
rivalry and antagonism against the American Federation of Labor, but that should the 
Executive Council carry out the decision rendered by the Boston convention that your 
organization as such will become a part thereof. I trust that this statement may have no 
foundation in fact, but if it is harbored in the mind of any one in your organization it 
would be well to have it dissipated from every mind and publicly and generally dis- 
avowed, for I am sure that nothing can have a more baneful effect than to allow such an 
opinion to become general. 

You have indeed spoken frankly and candidly in your letter, and I have already 
stated how intensely interested I am in it, and it should require no assurance on my part 
that Iam extremely anxious to avoid anything having the appearance, much less the 
effect, of driving your international union and the American Federation of Labor apart, 
for I fear the consequences which might result. 

You ask for any suggestions which I might make or advice which I might give to 
help you in overcoming the obstacles presented to you. Taking advantage of your in- 
vitation, I would most strongly advise that you invite the executive officers of the 
engineers and firemen’s international unions to meet you at the earliest possible moment 
and come to an agreement at once, or perhaps provide a time when the entire matters in 
dispute can be adjusted. I feel sure that with an enlightened and generous determina- 
tion the obstacles can be overcome, and that an adjustment honorable to all concerned 
may be accomplished. If you would not care to invite the officers of these two organiza- 
tions to such a conference, with your consent I would extend an invitation to them and 
to yourself and we could agree upon a time; and if agreeable to you and them, I would 
not be unwilling to participate in a conference and give whatever counsel, advice, and 
assistance of which I am capable. Of course if such a conference was to take place in 
which I was to participate, it would be necessary to hold it before February 6, and at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, for I presume you are aware that I 
shall, within a few days thereafter, comply with the instructions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and leave for Porto Rico. 

Sincerely hoping that you will take this matter into serious consideration, and ad- 
vise me promptly of the conclusion reached, and with best wishes, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


According to a decision rendered at San Antonio, Tex., in January, by 
District Judge Edward Dwyer, the Texas anti-trust law does not apply to 
labor unions when the members of a union agree among themselves not to 
ride upon street cars. The first test of this phase of the law was decided 
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recently, when indictments against six members of a local trade union were 
quashed on the ground that the acts charged, combining for the purpose of 
not riding on street cars did not constitute a restraint of trade, and, further, 
that ‘‘ the anti-trust law of Texas did not contemplate labor unions, which 
were legalized by a previous legislature.’’ 


We have complained to the chief of police of several cities that persons 
have obtained money under false pretenses, alleging that the same is for or in 
behalf of the American Federation of Labor or the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. We have received assurances from such police officers that the 
names of these parties have been placed upon their ‘‘ assignment books,’’ 
and if found making such improper solicitations will be promptly arrested 
and prosecuted. Any person soliciting advertisements or subscriptions for 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST must bear credentials signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the American Federation of Labor. No moneys 
other than for these are received from the public. 


PRIZE ARTICLE ON UNION LABEL. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor desires to 
have an original article upon the ‘‘ Union Label ’’ of organized labor, briefly 
stating the origin of the idea and the aims and purposes for which the 
union label stands and aspires to attain. 

The article must be original and contain between 1,200 and 1,500 words. 
It must be at the office of the American Federation of Labor not later than 
noon, April 10, 1904. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 


NII secs cecdccrde sll cniadedadiasammaimieiiiinseniinelihiue cicicanemiiiiie $25 00 
ES 
Third prize....................... “ 5 00 








The invitation is extended to any one caring to write the article, the 
conditions being that it shall be typewritten and on one side of the paper; 
that the name of the writer shall not be made part of the article when sent 
in. The article must be numbered and the name and address of the writer 
placed in a sealed envelope corresponding with that number, the same to be 
opened by the judges after the articles have been awarded classification of 
first, second, and third prizes. 

The article selected as first prize will be published in pamphlet form, 
and the other two may be printed in another way, the names of the 
authors then given. 

When forwarding manuscript to this office address it as follows: 

‘* Union Label, The American Federation of Labor, 423-425 G street 
N. W., Washington, D. C.’’ 

Competent and impartial judges will be selected by the Executive 
Council, no member of which will serve as one of the judges. 

By order of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. SAMUEL GOMPERs, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
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W ASHINGTON’S LABOR LEADER . 





PERSONAL SKETCHES AND VIEWS OF MEN WHO DIRECT THE 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS OF THE ORGANIZED CRAFTS THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. THEIR AIMS AND AMBITIONS FOR 
THE WELFARE AND BENEFIT OF THE TOILING MASSES. 


Although hardly a labor center, Washington is 
the home of some of the most prominent labor 
leaders in the country, and the headquarters of 
the most powerful labor organization in the land, 
the American Federation of Labor, which is the 
central organization of the laboring men of the 
United States. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of 
L.; Frank Morrison, secretary of the same 
organization ; James Duncan, national secretary 
of the Granite Cutters’ National Union and first 
vice-president of the A. F. of L.; H. W. Sherman, 
president of the Central Labor Union and grand 
secretary of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers ; James O’Connell, third vice- 
president of the A. F. of L. and president of 
the International Association of Machinists, and 
George Preston, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, all have their 
offices in the city. 

Every one of these men possesses marked ability 
in his line. Each has his own ideas and the work 
of each is stamped with his own ——. Each 
isa man of tried experience and an organization 
man of long standing. : 

Taking them all in all, they are a conservative 
lot. Residence at the National Capital, where a 
man sees ‘‘many men of many minds,”’ is apt to 
trim off the rough edges and broaden him con- 
siderably. The effects of such experience are ap- 
parent in the actions of all the Washington labor 
leaders. While they are conservative, however, 
they are none the less determined and prompt in 
action. But they don’t go off half-cocked. They 
are great for counsel and amicable discussion 
before taking radical steps. Once they are con- 
vinced that their course is the right one, and that 
nothing can be gained by arbitration, they fight. 
And when they fght they fight for all that they 
are worth. 


Samuel Gompers. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F of L. 
and the most conspicuous labor leader in the 
United States, is a man upon whom anyone would 
cast a second glance when once his eye had 
fallen upon him. Gompers possesses individuality 
toa marked degree. In the first place, he is un- 
usual in appearance. He is very short and very 
broad and has an unusually —_ head. Gompers 
can not be called handsome, and yet there is that 
presence of magnetism about him that prevents 
his being called ugly. In a word, Gompers is 
worth meeting and worth talking to. 


As he looks at one from behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, his eyes show that he was born with a 
good mind which has been improved by study and 
by the experience of an observing man. His nose is 
prominent, his mouth is large and mobile ; firm, 
a not wanting in that saving nape am 

he whole expression of his face tells of a pugnaci- 
ous nature whose inborn combativeness is tempered 
by the hard-bought lessons of many yesterdays. 

Samuel Gompers was born in London, England, 
January 27, 1850. His mother was of Austrian de- 
scent, while his paternal forefathers were French. 
Little Samuel attended the common schools of 
London from the time he was six years of age until 
he reached his 11th year, and then he became a 
shoemaker’s apprentice. Cobbling did not suit 
Samuel and he prevailed upon his parents to allow 
him totake up his father’s trade, that of cigar 
making. He worked in a cigar factory by day and 
studied at a night school. 

In July, 1863, the Gompers family came to New 
York, and Samuel, then 13 years of age, came with 
them. He continued working at his trade, and in 
1864 he became a member of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union, Although only 14, he took out a regular 
membership card, which he has held ever since, 
and which gives him the distinction of holding 
the longest continuous membership in that organ- 
ization. 

In 1880 he was elected to the presidency of the 
A. F. of L., and has held the office continuously 
ever since, with the exception of one year, 1894. 
John McBride, of the coal miners’ organization, 
was elected that year and the convention, realizing 
their mistake, prevailed on Mr. Gompers to again 
stand at the next convention, and he has been suc- 
ceeding himself ever since. 

It is conceded that Mr. Gompers is the possessor 
of the greatest ability of any and all organizers in 
the labor movement in his time. As a debater and 
reasoner he is sound and logical, equal to all 
emergencies that arise, at home and familiar to a 
wonderful degree with all subjects; he is absolutely 
non-partisan, and a most eloquent orator, with an 
inexhaustible vocabulary richly stored with his- 
torical and poetic lore that is at his ready com- 
mand, to contrast, to elaborate, depict, or describe 
the point at issue, or the discourse to be trimmed, 
ornamented, or satired or ridiculed as may be the 
pleasure and wish of this architect and wonderful 
word builder. 

There are four generations of the Gomperses in 
Washington at the present time. Mr. mpers’ 
father is here, and he is deservedly proud of his 
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son, the great labor leader, who proved with all 
his other virtues to be a loving son and affectionate 
father, and a devoted husband, who is honored and 
loved by all, but who will never be appreciated by 
the masses as he deserves, and as he should be. 

Mr. Gompers was recently tendered a reception 
by the plate printers at the Light Infantry Armory 
in this city. There were many distinguished per- 
sonages there to assist the printers in greeting the 
honored guest of the evening, and the reception 
accorded their chief was as creditable to the plate 
printers as it was honorable to their guest. 

The labor chieftain was asked for a statement 
which would express in terse terms his idea of the 
essence of the labor movement ; what it meant in 
the present, and what it promised for the future. 
Mr. Gompers put down his paper and gave the 
reporter an amused and benignant glance. 

‘‘In the words of the maiden, ‘this is very 
sudden,’ ’’ he said. 

Then, looking down at his desk and thinking 
for a minute, he continued : 

‘*The labor movement has for its purpose the 
securing of the best possible economic and social 
conditions for the masses, and the attainment of 
these with the least possible friction ; the meeting 
of problems as they confront us; the making of 
the day after this a better day than the one pre- 
ceding. Labor unions should hold in their minds 
the constant purpose to make life the better worth 
living.”’ 

Asked what his personal aims and ambitions 
were, Mr. Gompers replied : 

‘*T am working to attain my ideals without any 
other ambition or without being hampered by 
considerations of self. If my ideals are attained, I 
will feel that I have received more than sufficient 
glory in their attainment.”’ 


Frank Morrison. 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the A. F. of L., is 
a Chicagoan, and for many years has been a mem- 
ber of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16. In 
1896 he was Tectil detente to the International 
Typographical Union convention, held at Colorado 
Springs, in that year. At the convention he was 
elected delegate to the Cincinnati convention of 
the A. F. of L., which took place later in the same 
year. At the A. F. of L. convention he was unani- 
mously elected secretary of that organization and 
assumed the duties of secretary January 1, 1897. 
He has held this position ever since, and has also 
continued to be a delegate from the International 
Typographical Union to the A. F. of L., being 
elected by the Typographical Union convention in 
1896 and by referendum in 1898, 1900, and 1902. 
He was also secretary of the Chicago labor congress 
of 1896. 

In appearance Frank Morrison isa heavily made, 
broad-shouldered man, whose every movement 
gives one the idea that he possesses an unlimited 
amount of vital force and vigor. His head is large 
and well set on a strong, full neck. His heavy hair 
is jet black, his eyes dark brown and piercing, and 
his mouth and chin show firmness and determina- 
tion. In general type and expression he is not un- 
like John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Mr. Morrison is a firm believer in labor unions 
and an advocate of close organization. He holds to 
the view that the only way the laborer can gain 


anything is by a ‘‘stick-together’’ policy, rigidly 
adhered to. In the following statement Mr. Mor- 
rison gave his ideas on the broad and general sub- 
ject of labor unions: 

‘‘The organization and education of the wage. 
workers mean shorter hours and improved condi- 
tions. Crafts and callings that are unorganized are 
working under the most undesirable conditions, 
both as to wages and hours. Crafts that are work- 
ing the shortest hours are receiving the highest 
rate of pay per day. With the wage-workers thor- 
oughly organized in their respective crafts and 
callings, earnestly working for their betterment, 
there will be but little difficulty experienced to se. 
cure the adoption by legislatures of legislation that 
will assist the unions in establishing the condi- 
tions for which they are struggling. Wage-workers 
can secure the conditions they desire, provided 
they work as a unit toward that end and use such 
means as they have at their command. They 
should work persistently and perfect the organiza- 
tion of their craft; they should also use their vote 
intelligently, and see that those who are antago- 
nistic and op d to the establishment of the con- 
ditions they desire should be discriminated against 
when they are candidates for election to public of- 
fice which wiil place them in a position to work 
against the interests of labor organizations, while 
exercising the prerogatives of the office to which 
they have been elected by the vote of the people.” 


James Duncan. 


James Duncan, national secretary-treasurer of 
the Granite Cutters’ National Union, and first vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., was born in Kincar- 
dineshire, Scotland, July 5, 1857. On completing 
his apprenticeship, he joined the New York 
branch of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
being first recording secretary of that organ- 
ization, which was organized in the spring of 
1891. Soon thereafter he moved to Philadelphia 
and filled the position of secretary of the branch 
of his union in that city. He was present and par- 
ticipated in the Pennsylvania state labor conven- 
tion in 1882, which before adjourning nominated 
Tom Armstrong, of Pittsburg, and T. V. Powderly, 
of Scranton, for governor and lieutenant governor 
of that state. Some years thereafter he moved to 
Richmond, Va., and later on to Baltimore, Md , in 
both of which cities he was selected for the position 
of secretary of his local union. He represented his 
national union in the Columbus, Ohio, convention 
of the trade and labor unions of the United States 
and Canada, in 1886, which formed at that time 
and place the A. F. of L., and in recent years he 
and President Gompers, of the A. F. of L., were 
the only two delegates participating in the A. F. of 
lL. conventions who were present at its formation 
in Columbus. In 1892 he started a local paper in 
Baltimore, but the times were panicky and although 
it did much good during its one year of existence 
toward cementing the scattered fragments of union- 
ism which were then finally emerging from the 
decay of the Knights of Labor, there was not suf- 
ficient support to warrant continuance. 

In 1894 Duncan was elected second vice- 
president of the A. F. of L. at Denver, Colo., 
jn which convention he represented the Balti- 
more central body, and for several years he 
was annually re-elected, until the Louisville con- 
vention, where he became first vice-president. 
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WASHINGTON’S LABOR LEADERS 


Prior to 1895 Mr. Duncan had been seven consecu- 
tive terms secretary of the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor, and four terms its president. In 1895 he 
was for a time president pro tem. of the A. F. of 
L., owing to the illness of President McBride, and 
received the thanks of the following convention in 
New York City for the manner in which he con- 
ducted the duties of that office. In the same year 
he was elected national secretary-treasurer ot his 
craft organization, the Granite Cutters’ National 
Urion, which position he still holds. At the time 
of his election his union was struggling with and 
suffering from what is now called the ‘‘ open shop,”’ 
but what was then known as ‘‘no discrimination,’’ 
and owing to a long lockout of the New England 
members of the trade the union was very much in 
debt. Imbued with optimistic ideas and an abiding 
faith in the rugged unionism of granite cutters, he 
set to work with a will to overcome both the above 
disorganizing elements, and, ably supported by the 
membership who were eager to reclaim lost 
prestige, ‘‘no discrimination ’’ soon disappeared, 
the debt was wiped out by payment in full, and 
the way was clear for the aggressive campaign 
which followed. 

Prior to his election to the highest office in his 
own organization, he participated in two revisions 
of the constitution of his national organization, 
which holds a record since 1880 of not holding any 
convention, but of transacting its business by re- 
vising committees and adoption by the referendum. 
As local or national officer of his trade organization 
he has always been recognized as a leader in the 
short workday movement, and was instrumental in 
bringing about a reduction of the hours of labor in 
many branches of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union from ten to nine hours per day prior to 1890, 
at which time the Baltimore local, of which he was 
a member, with others, succeeded in reducing the 
working hours to eight per day, with about $1 com- 
pensation per diem more than at the formation of 
the national body in 1877 had been paid for a 10- 
hour day. For several years after that date, an 
earnest campaign was conducted through the 
Granite Cutters’ Journal, of which Mr. Duncan is 
editor, in favor of a general eight-hour workday 
for that craft, with increased wages in the low paid 
section of the trade, and without any reduction of 
the wage rate in the better paid sections. A two 
months’ strike ensued, but the object desired was 
successful, and the eight-hour workday since then 
has been followed in that trade throughout the 
country. The wage rate was increased 16% per 
cent at that time, and since the full introduction 
of the eight-hour day the organization under his 
management as general secretary has been in a 
more flourishing condition than at any previous 
time in its history. Wages have increased 23 per 
cent as a result of the shorter workday, between 
January, 1900, and May, 1903, and there is no or- 
ganization of labor with a better system of agree- 
ments with employers than the granite cutters, 
and in his official capacity Mr. Duncan sees to it 
that they are respected by both parties. 

Scotsman that he is, Mr. Duncan is prone to con- 
sider labor unions and their proper conduct as 
having a powerful effect on the financial condition 
of the country at large. He looks at the question 
from the standpoint of a financier, in giving his 
views on the general subject of the attitude of 
capital and labor toward one another, and expresses 
his opinion accordingly. 
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‘*The keynote of my position on the labor ques 
tion,’’ said Mr. Duncan, ‘‘ is a strong and abiding 
faith in the utility of a trade agreement between 
the employers of labor and the different labor or- 
ganizations as being the most important factor in 
industrial affairs. I believe that the extension with 
time and experience of such an agreement and the 
development of the labor movement will not only 
be the principal means of preventing industrial 
clashes in the future, but will tend greatly toward 
the general commercial welfare of the country. 

‘*The most important feature 1n an agreement of 
this kind for the establishment of rightful rela- 
tions between organized capital and organized 
labor is the organization of union workshops and 
the maintenance of minimum wage rates. 

‘* When these great underlying principles of our 
industrial well-being are better understood, it will 
be seen that not only do they greatly assist in our 
progress as a nation, but they will also be found to 
be the greatest antidotes for the recurrence of 
financial panics. For the inconsiderate and illegal 
speculation by the captains of finance results not 
only in interference with the consuming power of 
the body politic, but also induces panicky condi- 
tions, so where harmony is provided through the 
union shop, and the consuming power of the 
workers is protected by minimum wage rates, the 
wage-earners will continue to buy and consume 
what is purchased, almost to the extent of the re- 
muneration they receive for their toil. Therefore, 
instead of being parties to the contraction of the 
circulating medium, they are by far the greatest 
distributers of money. As such, they keep money 
in circulation and tend to give to the manufac- 
turers a finished product, and to the man who 
raises farm produce the best possible price for what 
he has to sell. 

‘With such conditions kept in healthy chan- 
nels it will be seen that the far-reaching effects of 
the trade agreement between organized labor and 
organized capital has a great deal more to do with 
the general welfare and prosperity of the country 
than appears from a superficial or inadequate in- 
spection of the subject.’’ 


H. W. Sherman. 


H. W. Sherman, president of the Central Labor 
Union and grand secretary of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was born in 
Richmond, Va., November 3, 1857. At the age of 
14 he moved to Washington. He left the Capital 
City in 1876 and worked in various parts of the 
country, eventually returning here. He became 
prominent in labor matters in the early eighties, 
and took part in the great strike of linemen and 
telegraphers in 1882. He was elected second vice- 
president of the United Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in 1893. He was elected president in 1895, 
and in 1897 was elected secretary, which position 
he has held since that time. 

Mr. Sherman is a good business man and vee 
business principles to the conduct of his work. He 
is conservative and careful at all times, but a thor- 
oughly ardent labor man. 

“*T believe in conservatism,’’ said Mr. Sherman. 
‘* Labor organizations, like any other business con- 
cern, must be conducted on business principles. I 
am in favor of arbitration. I am also op to the 
‘open shop,’ because experience in the labor move- 
ment has convinced me that it is impossible for 
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union and non-union meti to work in harmony. A 
shop shovld contain all union men or all non- 
union men if it is to pay. ? 

‘*T pay little attention to that class which is al- 
ways howling about the independence of the 
American workingmen, as I know that cry is but 
a subterfuge to have laborers break away from 
organizations. The workingman gets patted on 
the back and is made to believe in independence, 
and at the same time he is being paid starvation 
wages and is working long hours.”’ 


James O'Connell. 


James O’Connell, president of the International 
Association of Machinists and third vice-president 
of the A. F. of L., was, as he puts it, ‘‘born of 
poor but Irish parents’’ at Minersville, Schuylkil: 
County, Pa., August 22, 1858. 

After receiving an ordinary school education, at 
the age of 16 he entered his apprenticeship as 
machinist in the shops of the W. J. Innis Engine 
Works, at which place he worked six years. 

He next went to Detroit, Mich., where he 
worked a year, after which he returned to the oil 
regions and went to work for the Oil Well Supply 
Company, where he remained for two years, leav- 
ing this position to accept charge of the W., N. Y. 
& P. roundhouse at Oil City, Pa. In 1882 Mr. 
O’Connell left the shop and entered into the oil 
business, and for a while was very successful. In 
1884 he went to Corning, N. Y., where he entered 
the employ of the Fall Brook Coal Company, 
where he remained until 1887. He then returned 
to his home in Oil City, going to work for the W., 
N. Y. & P. R. R. 

Mr. O’Connell was connected with the Knights 
of Labor fora number of years and attended several 
general assemblies of that organization. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing about an organization of ma- 
chinists in Lodge 113, at Oil City, Pa., and repre- 
sented this lodge at the Pittsburg convention in 
1891, at which convention he was elected the first 
member on the general executive board. At the 
Chicago convention he was re-elected, and at the 
Indianapolis session in 1893 was elected grand 
maste- machinist, which position he has held up 
to the present time. 

In 1895, at the New York convention of the A. 
F. of L., he was elected third vice-president of 
that organization, which position he has held since 
that time. 

Mr. O’Connell was selected one of the fraternal 
delegates to represent the A. F. of L. at the British 
Trades Congress, held in Plymouth, England, in 
which position he reflected honor and credit upon 
the American labor movement. He was presented 
with a silver smoking set by the British Trades 
Congress as a token of the high esteem in which 
he was held. 


Not only is Mr. O’Connell possessed of rare ex- 
ecutive ability, but he is widely and favorably 
known as a platform speaker, and the many de- 
mands made upon him in this direction say much 
for his popularity. 

‘* My idea as to labor unions and their conduct,” 
said Mr. O'Connell, when called upon for an ex- 
pression of his views, ‘‘is that they should be con- 
servative, yet positive, in action. I believe that em- 
ployers have rights that should be respected. I 
believe we should be slow in sanctioning strikes, 
going to the extreme in trying arbitration and con- 
ciliatory methods of procedure, but when these are 
exhausted, and we are in the right, I believe in 
fighting to the bitter end.”’ 


George Preston. 


George Preston, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was born ina 
small town in Lincolnshire, England, in 1864, 
After attending school for a few years he took to 
the sea and spent three years asa sailor. Return- 
ing from a long cruise, he became a landsman 
once more and located in the midlands, near the 
city of Nottingham. 

Mr. Preston entered a machine shop and served 
his apprenticeship as a machinist. It was in 
Nottingham that he first became interested in all 
matters appertaining to labor, becoming an ardent 
trade unionist as soon as his years entitled him to 
membership. 

He was a member of the committee of citizens 
which was instrymental in securing the nomina- 
tion of John Burns as the labor candidate for 
parliament for the western district of Nottingham 
in 1885. 

In April, 1886, Mr. Preston decided to seek his 
fortune in the New World. He took passage for 
the United States, and in due time arrived in 
Detroit, Mich., in which city he located. At that 
time the organization of the Knights of Labor was 
in the height of its activity and influence, and he 
quickly identified himself with that movement, 
joining the Peter Cooper Assembly, No. 7750, 
Machinists and Blacksmiths, with which body he 
was connected until its disbandment. 

In 1890 he joined the Detroit Lodge, No. 82, of 
the I. A. of M., and served in various capacities 
until he was chosen delegate to the Cincinnati 
convention in 1895. At this convention he was 
elected grand secretary-treasurer, and has been 
re-elected at each succeeding convention. Mr. 
Preston, by his diligence and perseverance, has 
succeeded in becoming an expert in the field of 
action which he now occupies, and has been 
highly complimented by every auditing committee 
and professional accountant that has examined his 
work from the time of his first election until now. — 
Washington (D. C.) 7imes. 





The following complimentary editorial upon the 
annual convention of the A. F. of L. is from the 


Boston Globe: 

There is one light in which the sessions of the A. F. of L. 
deserve the most prominent mention. It is in their record as 
a deliberative body governed by parliamentary law that they 
may well call to order some other bodies of greater preten- 
sions, but of grotesque, not to say disgraceful. performances. 
Here has appeared a great bodv of workingmen of various 
nationalities, temperaments, and personal prejudices. It has 
entered with enthusiasm and warmth into the discussion of 


the most vital topics that concern the homes and the welfar® 
of families and working fellows. But never has there ap” 
peared an indecorous word, and if, perchance, an unguarded 
utterance slipped by. it was quickly withdrawn at the re- 
quest of the presiding officer. The spectacle has been a 
most admirable one. Asa matter of fact, it would not be out of 
place tocompare the deliberations of the United States Sen- 
ate as regards dignity and decorum with this assembly of 
federated workingmen, since squabbles have marred the 
abode of ‘‘senatorial dignity ” within a year. The Federa- 
tion deserves to be most emphatically complimented for the 
dignity of its proceedings in Boston, and of the high devel- 
opment of parliamentary practice shown by its leaders. 
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duct,” 

an ex- 

be con- 

en In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 

trikes, out the country. 

id con- This includes: 

e. . . . o,° * : 

a. A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 

vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 
iil Work done for union labels. 
nina Unions organized during the last month. 

By. City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 
eturn- Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
—— Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
erved than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
as “a: : . ° . 
in all reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

— The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
° : : . ° 
- the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
an information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 
ina- . ee . 
on These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
zham the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
: short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
k his g g' p 
: for Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
oat sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
— each other. 
: : , : : , , 
meng Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
de this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 
y he 
ot FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 
1t1es 
nati 
was Gold Beaters. small strikes on hand just at present, but hope to 
—_ W. Norris Batturs.—The United Gold Beaters’ settle them all satisfactorily. 
ae National Union began legal proceedings against ‘ t 
has the firm of Hastings & Co., of Philadelphia, Ganatte Gu —- 7 , 
d of charging them with issuing a bogus label to deceive __/ames Duncan. —For a building trade in the 
cen organized consumers of gold leaf. Union men are middle of winter, work is exceptionally good and 
ates requested to be cautious and look for the genuine Prospects indicate a very busy year in 1904. Never 
his label. marked “‘ affiliated with the A. F. of L.” in the history of our union have so few members 
v— : been idle as at present, and those idle are in places 
Glass Bottle Blowers. where it is customary to have such conditions at 
Wm. Launer.—Glass bottle trade in very fair this season. During the month we had seven 
far® condition. We have as many men employed now deaths and the expenditure in benefits therefor 
ap” as ever and the prospects are very favorable fora Was $875. We have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
_— good year. Our men at this writing are still on Knife Grinde 
sey strike in Bridgeton, N. J., for recognition of union. -_ = 
tof We formed a new local recently. John Prokop.—Our trade was never in better 
3en- condition. Everything points to a good trade for 
a Glass Workers. the spring. Our finances are in very good shape, 
era- Wm. Figolah.—Trade dull just now owing to as we have had no strikes for quite a while. There 
the the season of the year. We chartered a new local are no indications that we will have any trouble in 


vel- 





in New York during the month. We have several 


that line, as the manufacturers seem satisfied to 
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recognize our union. They know we do faithful 
work and advance their interests as well as our 


own. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


B. Braff.—For the past few months trade has 
been slack. The last season for skirts was very 
dull, there being hardly any work at allin the 
exclusive skirt houses. The new season, however, 
is beginning, and a fairly busy one is expected. 
We are busily organizing and agitating for the 
union label. We held an executive session in New 
York City recently. We ask all friends to assist us 
and demand the union labels on ladies’ wearing 
apparel. Our members in San Francisco, Oshkosh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Aurora are out on 
strike against the ‘‘open shop.’’ The men in 
Aurora also had to resist a 10 per cent cut in 
wages. An injunction was issued against our or- 
ganization in Chicago, but it has had no effect at 
all on the members, who are still attending to busi- 
ness as if there had been no injunction. 


Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—Our organization is in a good, 
healthy condition. The work of organization is 
going on and we have good prospects of adding 
several new locals to our ranks. During the month 
we issued charters to locals in San Francisco, 
Tampa, Sacramerto, New Haven, and Mobile. In 
the past we used to have a dull season during the 
last month of each year, but since our international 
has gained a stronger foothold, instead of losing 
our locals during December we are now able to 
form new ones. The total increase in membership 
during the month was 232. General condition of 
trade, considering the season of the year, is fair. 


Lace Operatives. 


Jonas Robinson.—Trade rather quiet, but we ex- 
pect it will pick up in the spring. Our local union 
in Pawtucket, R. I., is out for recognition and 
prepared to stay. 


Leather Workers. 


Eugene Balsiger.—Business good in some sec- 
tions, especially in the central states and Canada; 
fair elsewhere with the exception of the south and 


far west. Our members in New Orleans have been 
on strike for improved conditions and better 
prices. 


Machine Printers. 


Cc. £. Casey.—General condition of trade was 
never better. We recently added a new name to 
our list of fair firms. The results of our work in this 
line have been very encouraging. 


Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—Navigation closed on the 
lakes, fair on the Pacific, very dull on the Atlantic 
on account of the ice. We have no strikes to re- 
port; we are at peace with the world. We chartered 
one new union during the month. 


Stage Employes. 


Lee M. Hart.—After a seven years’ lockout in 
Boston we have won full recognition and wage 
schedule. We have gained the same concessions in 
Washington, D. C., after a year’s fight. We have 
secured the signing of wage schedules in Fall 
River, New Haven, Conn., North Adams, Pittsfield, 
Pensacola, and Providence. We are still out in 
Binghampton, Detroit, and New Orleans for recog- 
nition of the union. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Conditions seem rather promising 
in our trade for the year. All firms closed down for 
about two weeks during the holiday season, as is 
customary in our line of work. Our busiest season 
ranges from August up to the holidays. Our New 
York local is still on strike, but the outlook for re- 
adjustment is favorable, and with the co-operation 
of our fellow-workers in the way of moral support 
we hope soon to report a victory. 


Wood Carvers. 


M. A. Brinkman.—Trade is still rather dull. At 
present we have two small strikes affecting people 
who are out for the shorter workday. During the 
month we had five deaths, and the expenditure 
therefor was $750. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Attalla.—H. A. Wright: 

Work is steady for union men. Conditions im- 
proving in organized crafts. We strongly urge the 
patronage of the union labels by all union men. 


Birmingham.—H. N. Randall: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized, but the improvement has 
been a gradual one. Organized one new union 
during the month. Have several others under way. 
An aggressive fight is on for the union labels. Union 
* men are preferred by many employers. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster: 

Lathers have organized during the month. Have 
several new locals under way. We are working for 
the union labels. Building trades are not steadily 


employed at this time of the year. Conditions 
better for organized labor than for the unorganized. 
Prospects good for the coming season. 


ARKANSAS. 


m= 7exarkana.—Geo. J. Jordan: 

Conditions fair for all organized workers. All are 
working steadily. We need more agitation for 
union organization. We hope to organize a state 
federation during the month. Organized freight 
handlers, stationary firemen are expecting to form 
local shortly. Good work is done for the union 


labels. 
COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—Chas. A. Kane: 
Bartenders organized recently. All possible work 
is done for the union labels. The conditions her 
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are not good and the whole situation is due to the 
efforts of employers who are trying to enforce the 
“open shop.”’ 


FLORIDA. 


Viami.—W. G. Coats : 

Employment is plentiful. No mechanic works in 
this city without his card. The carpenters’ union 
is strictly enforcing the card system with the 
Federal Labor Union, therefore we protect the un- 
skilled laborers as well. The large contractors have 
formed an association and are trying to freeze out 
all small builders, but will find some difficulty in 
doing this. Teamsters and barbers are about to 
organize. 


alm Beach.—H. A. Mitchell : 

Employment is steady, wages fair, and condi- 
tions are improving. We have no strikes or lock- 
outs in this vicinity. Two new locals are about to 
organize. We are pushing all union labels, and 
have a special committee on that work appointed 
by the Central Labor Union. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—N. D. May: 

Plumbers, carpenters, and brickmakers work the 
nine-hour day. Brewery workmen also secured 
contract giving them the nine-hour day. There can 
hardly be any comparison between the organized 
and ‘unorganized workers in this vicinity, as the 
former are so much in advance of the latter. There 
are several trades yet in this vicinity that need to 
be organized. All stores here handle union made 
goods. Work is fairly steady. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—C. E. Grace: 

While the condition of organized labor is good, 
still there are a good many unorganized workers. 
Work is pentiful and steady for this time of year. 
Carpenters have organized recently. Garment 
workers and laundry workers are about to form 
locals. We are using every effort to push the union 
label to the front. 


Danville.—T. K. Heath and G. A. Hesslar: 

It is estimated that we have a membership of 
9,000 in this district; several unionsare being reor- 
ganized and alllocals are doing well; employment 
has been steady, although there is some decrease 
in the out-door employment, owing to the severe 
winter weather. Most trades are gradually improv- 
ing their conditions. Printers, cigarmakers, tobacco 
workers, and garment workers are particularly 
active in their work for the union labels. Laundry 
workers have organized; conditions fair for organ- 
ized crafts; butchers secured reduction in hours 
without strike; clerks’ agreement is pending, but 
they will likely secure it. 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Bartenders are organizing; business is a little 
slack just at present. Conditions fair for organized 
crafts. All union men call for union made goods. 


Galena.—A. S. Toepel: 
Conditions for organized labor are slowly but 


surely improving. Work has not been steady in 
some trades on account of the cold weather. Car- 
penters secured the nine-hour day with in- 
creased wages. Prospects for the coming season 
are very fair. 


Kewanee.—Adam Menche: 

Conditions good for organized crafts; the un- 
organized share to some extent the improved con- 
ditions with the organized; employment is fairly 
steady for union men; the organized have better 
beng scales and shorter hours than the uno - 
ized; the union labels are fairly well looked after. 
Employment fairly good for this time of year. 


Marseilles.—Byron W. Hale: 

Nearly every trade here is organized. Work is 
rather slack at this time of the year. Conditions 
good for organized crafts. The coming season 

ives promise of plenty of work. Excellent work 
is done for the union labels. 


Percy.—James F. Larowe: 

Work is plentiful and steady in this vicinity. Or- 
ganized a new union at Baldwin with 42 charter 
members. Industrial conditions here are good. 
There are practically no unorganized workers in 
this vicinity. We push all union labels to the front. 


Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. There are 
very few unorganized in this city. Employment 
has been steady. The retail clerks gained early 
closing and several holidays without reduction of 
wages. All possible work is done for the union 
label. 


Rockford.—John W. Aspegrew: 

All unions here are in good shape, both as to 
finances and membership. Industrial conditions in 
this vicinity fair. Work has been steady for union 
men. Printers secured eight-and-half-hour day in 
book and job offices. Pressmen have organized. A 
labor paper has been started and will no doubt be 
a help to organized crafts in this vicinity. All 
union labels receive the support of the unions in 
this city. The unions have social gatherings, 
thereby creating a more friendly feeling between 
the workers. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

There is very little unorganized labor in this 
vicinity. Organized labor is in good condition. Em- 
ployment comparatively steady. We urge the use 
of all union labels. Am working to organize the 
musicians. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Springfield is recognized as a well organized city 
and union labor gets the bulk of the work here. 
Employment steady in most lines for this season. 
So far there has been no change in wages, but many 
locals present their new wage scales about this 
time. the cement workers were laid off, the union 
settled the difficulty, and the men were reinstated. 


Sterling.—Will F. Miller: 

Employment has been steady; organized the 
bartenders, musicians, plumbers, and steam fitters 
of Sterling; bartenders, musicians, wire screen 
workers, plumbers, and gas fitters of Dixon. Have 
a number of unions under way in this city, as well 
as in the surrounding towns. 








INDIANA. 


Ft. Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje and Fred. Bade: 

Working conditions good in this locality, with 
the possible exception of the iron molding trades 
and the building trades, but this is expected in 
their lines at this time of the year. In other trades 
work has been steady. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Organized crafts receive about 
25 per cent more in wages than the unorganized. 
We are working hard and arranging for meetings 
in order to put all local unions in good shape. 
Cigarmakers are actively working to push their 
label. There is a good demand for all union labels. 
Several trades are getting ready to form unions. 
Organized labor in good shape. 


Marion.—James S. Myers: 

Condition of organized trades as good as can be 
expected at this season. We have an employers’ 
council, contractors’ association, and one of Parry’s 
organizations to contend with, but we intend to 
stand them out. The unorganized are in bad shape 
Metal polishers of Kokomo organized during the 
month. Inside freight handlers and cab drivers are 
about to form unions. The union labels receive 
patronage from all union men. 


Mount Vernon.—Jas. K. Kreutzinger: 

Organized workers are generally employed, but 
many non-union men in this city are out of em- 
ployment. Conditions are better for organized 
workers than for the unorganized. New straw- 
board works, cannery, and electric railway are in 
process of construction and we will try to unionize 
their employes in the near future. Have several 
new unions under way at different points. We 
steadily promote the union labels. 


Muncie.—Alfred A. Fletcher : 

Porters and shoe polishers have organized 
during the month. Railway clerks expect to form 
union shortly. Condition of organized workers is 
much superior to that of the unorganized, but the 
latter share in the benefits. All union men demand 
the union labels. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe : 

This is the dull season of the year, but organized 
labor is holding its own. Have several new trades 
under way. The union labels are patronized by all 
union men. 


Terre Haute.—O. P. Smith : 

Teamsters, retail clerks, laundry workers, awn- 
ing workers, and distillery employes are about to 
form unions. Butchers organized in the latter part 
of the year and have now a fine membership ; ex- 
pect to secure the early closing in all meat markets 
very shortly. Organized labor shows a marked in- 
crease in membership. Work is fairly plentiful in 
all lines. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder : 

Organized labor is in first-class condition and 
determined to hold its own under all circumstances. 
Considering the time of the year work has been 
very steady. Railway clerks are organizing. Mer- 
chants report an increased demand for union label 
goods. Child labor bills and other measures favor - 
able to organized labor will be introduced at the 
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general assembly which is now in session. There 
is good prospect of enactment of such laws. An 
unprecedented thing has happened in Iowa this 
year. Many of the members of the legislature have 
aspired to be placed on the labor committee and 
four have contested for the chairmanship of that 
committee. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 
Organized labor is increasing its membership in 
all lines. Work has been steady. Conditions for or- 
anized crafts are much better than for the unorgan- 
ized. Switchmen secured a seven per cent increase 
in wages without strike. Machinists of Belle Plaine 
organized during the month. Helpers in shops at 
Belle Plaine and several other trades are about to 
organize. Very good work is done for the union 
labels. 


Sioux City.—James O’Brien: 

Organized laborers have much the best of it as 
regards wages and hours. A packing company has 
been bringing non-union men into the city to re- 
place carpenters that are on strike. Hod carriers 
and building laborers are getting ready to organize. 
Railroad clerks, janitors, and elevator conductors 
will also form unions shortly. Union men patron- 
ize all union labels. Employment has been slack 
but will soon pick up. 


KANSAS. 


Ft. Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

The unorganized are slowly falling in line. “Em- 
ape is fairly good for this time of the year. 

here are no strikes, and no attempts to cut wages 
have been noticed in this vicinity. Conditions for 
the organized workers are very fair. Steam engi- 
neers, firemen, and brick and tile workers are 
about to organize. The union labels are patronized 
by union men. 


Independence.—E. M. Stone: 

Work has been steady and plentiful in all 
branches considering the season. Carpenters se- 
cured the eight-hour day without any trouble. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Chas Peetz: 

Horseshoers secured the nine-hour day without 
strike. Conditions of organized crafts are improv- 
ing, but this can not be said of the unorganized. 
Cement workers have organized. Stenographers 
and brickmakers are organizing. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Work has been steady. 


Memphis Junction.—John W. Sweéney; 

Organized labor in good shape. Work has been 
steady for union men. Firemen are about to form 
a union. All union labels are patronized by union 
men. 


Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

Conditions improving for organized trades. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Work 
has been very steady. Wages are fair, although 
there have been no recent improvements in that 
line. The usual wages are from $1.50 to $5 per day, 
varying according to the trade. All trades in this 
vicinity are organized. We buy no goods without 
the union label. 
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LOUISIANA 


New* Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

During the month organized trackmen. Marine 
firemen and sewerage workers will form unions. 
Industrial conditions good in this locality. Work 
has been quite plentiful. Organized labor owing to 
its own efforts is in far better shape than the un- 
organized. Every effort is being used to push the 
union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—Geo. A. Keene: 

Musicians have unionized every band in the city. 
The Central Labor Union have an organizing com- 
mittee working and are very successful in this line. 
New machinists’ union is growing and in splendid 
shape. We are steadily working for the union 
labels. 


Holyoke.—E. F. Dowd: 

Organized labor has the advantage of the unor- 
ganized as regards hours of labor and wages. Em- 
ployment is pretty steady. Painters secured 20 
cents per hour increase in wages. In every instance 
the organized crafts are in better shape than the 
unorganized. Central council and building trades 
section are holding open meetings to awaken the 
unorganized and further the cause of organization. 
Speakers such as F. K. Foster, D. D. Driscoll, and 
others address the meetings. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


Spring field.—Simon J. Griffin: 

Several trades here have secured the shorter 
workday without any trouble. Employment has 
been quite steady. Organized labor in good shape. 
Union men are given the preference by employers. 
Railway clerks and shoe clerks are organizing. A 
shoe store carrying union made shoes exclusively 
has been opened in this city. We are working 
among the local unions to demand the union labels 
at all times. 


Taunton.—T. Houston: 

Am visiting the different local unions with object 
of strenghening their membership. Carpenters will 
try for increased wages in the spring. Machinists 
are in good shape. Trade rather quiet just now 
but will pick up in a month or so, 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—D. A. Boyd: 

The condition of the organized workers much 
better than the unorganized, who have been un- 
able to withstand reduction in wages, whereas the 
organized have been able to keep their usual stand- 
ard of wages. Employment is inclined to be some- 
what slack. D. M. Parry has formed a state 
associdtion of manufacturers. The number of mem- 
bers and officers is unknown, as their movements 
are kept secret from the general public. 


Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Conditions here have been improved tnrough 
organization. Outside employment is rather slack, 
but other work is steady. We continually demand 
the union labels. Have one new union under way. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

Industrial conditions good for union men. Wages 
are about 30 per cent higher for union men than 
for non-union men. Work is considered above the 
average.for this time of the year. 


Lansing.—E. McAfee: 

We have had no strikes, but wages have been in- 
increased and hours have been reduced. Printing 
pom secured $1 per week increase. Brick- 
ayers increased to 50 cents per hour; carpenters, 
28 cents per hour; painters, 28 cents per hour; 
bakers and crackermakers, 25 cents per hour. All 
the above-mentioned trades work the nine-hour 
day. On the other hand, the unorganized had to 
stand a reduction of 10 per cent in wages. Work 
has not been so steady at this time. Woman’s Label 
League 1s doing great work for the labels. Cement 
workers and cracker workers have organized 
recently. 


Manistee.—W. H. Mumby : 

Organized workers in this locality are actively 
working for the nine-hour workday and will prob- 
ably succeed in the near future. Employment 
generally steady in all trades with the exception of 
machinists and molders. The ‘‘ open shop”’ and 
‘*Parry’s organization ’’ are receiving due discus- 
sion in this locality. Barbers have organized and 
include every shop in town. We observe all union 
labels and demand them. 


Munising.—Thos. Merritt : 

We expect to form a trades and labor council 
here shortly. It is somewhat difficult to hold the 
membership of the federal union here as the 
a gosegene is transient, always coming and going, 

ut we expect a permanent organization when the 
pulp mill starts in operation. All mills at present 
are shut down and the weavers are employed in 
the lumber industry. We patronize the union labels 
at all times. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—W. E. McEwen : 

All local unions in very good condition although 
there is a slackness in trade. About 80 per cent of 
all organized workers here work the eight-hour 
day. All unorganized work the ten-hour day. 
There is about the same difference in the wages of 
the organized and unorganized. We have secured 
the enactment of a strike clause to license employ- 
ment offices. Recently three injunctions were 
served on the waiters. All union labels are boomed. 
Organized two new unions during the month. 


Mankato.—¥. J. Wilkes : 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Organ- 
ized laborers have the preference in all emplov- 
ment over the unorganized. Carpenters at Austin 
are about to organize. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


MISSOURL. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 
Work has been fairly steady. Organized labor in 
comparison with the unorganized is in good shape. 
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Union men command better wages and get the 
benefit of the shorter workday. All union men 
patronize the union labels. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

The workers are coming in line. Employment 
is pretty plentiful for this time of the year. Organ- 
ized laborers have secured for themselves shorter 
hours and better wages than the unorganized. Re- 
tail clerks are agitating and doing good work. All 
union labels are patronized by union men. 


Novinger.—E. E. Bankson: 

All labor is employed. Work is plentiful and 
steady. All trades are organized in this vicinity. 
No strikes or lockouts to report. Federal union 
now has the nine-hour workday. All possible work 
is done to push the union labels to the front. 


2 — —H. A. W. Juneman: 

he condition of the workers is continually im- 

er through the efforts of the organized. Very 
ew idle men in this city. Bakers and wood workers 

are expecting to form unions shortly. There are no 

strikes or lockouts to report foom this locality. 

Good work is done for the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Work aside from the building trades continues 
quite steady. Organized crafts secure much better 
conditions and higher wages than the unorganized. 
Business men of this city have a more favorable 
idea of organized labor than formerly. Wooden 
ware workers are still outside our ranks and conse- 
quently are the poorest paid and work the longest 
hours of any craft in the city. All unions are doing 
good work for the union labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Costumers, decorators, and badgemakers have 
organized. Retail clerks and laborers are expecting 
to organize shortly. Laborers have secured increase 
to $2 per day and the eight-hour day, with double 
pay bor overtime. We are agitating the enforce- 
ment of the child labor laws. State board of health 
has adopted an ordinance by request of journey- 
men barbers. Cigarmakers are very active in their 
work for the union labels. 


New Brunswick.—Henry Abrams: 

Organized trades secure about 15 per cent higher 
wages than the unorganized. Work in most trades 
is not steady at this time of year. We are continu- 
ally promoting the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Generally speaking, the organized crafts are in 
good shape and much better than the unorganized. 
Work is not good in the textile mills. We are 
advertising and demanding the union labels. 


Johnstown.—E. Moshell: 

Good work is done in this locality in the way of 
organization. Employment has not m very 
steady. Have a new union under way. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 
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Middletown.—R. H. Thorpe: 

We have experienced no cut in wages in this 
locality. Organized labor in fine shape. Work is 
quite steady considering the season of the year. 
Union men are always preferred by the employers 
in this city. Boilermakers organized some time 
ago. We patronize the union labels at all times. 


Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick: 

Work has been steady with the exception of the 
building and metal trades. Federal union secureda 
10 per cent increase in wages without strike. An 
oe association has been formed recently 

the unorganized crafts have felt the effect of 
this. Organized crafts have from 10 to 25 per cent 
better wages than the unorganized. The employers’ 
association has boycotted the union label, but 
with no apparent effect. The labels successfully 
advertised and demanded. Expect to form several 
unions shortly. 


Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent: 

All trades in this city are organized, and condi- 
tions accordingly are good for the workers. All 
trades have secured increased wages without strike. 
Organized labor is always prefered by employers. 
Wood workers, firemen, ship carpenters, and rail- 
road clerks are getting ready to organize. We are 
doing good work for the union labels. 


fort Jervis.—Chas. E. Daily: 

All crafts in first-class shape with the exception 
of the building trades who usually at this time of 
the year have slack employment. Present prospects 
bright for the spring season. Barbers have organ- 
i alaeel with membership. 


OHIO. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor flourishing. Work is fairly 
steady. Everything possible is done for the union 
labels. Have two new unions under way. The un- 
organized seem very indifferent. No matter how 
harsh their treatment, they do nothing to help 
themselves. 


Findlay.—¥rank M. Treese: 

Railway clerks and cab drivers are organizing. 
Organized crafts in good shape. Low wages pre- 
vail among the unorganized. Tailors after being 
out on strike secured their agreement in most 
shops. One oil company granted increased wages 
to pumpers, Work is considered steady. 


New Philadelphia.—A. V. Donahey: 

Organized trades are far ahead of the unorgan- 
ized as regards working conditions. Several new 
trades are organizing. Work has been steady con- 
sidering the season. We ask for all union labeled 


goods. Employers are threatening 10 and 20 per 
cent cuts in wages, even to the organized workers. 
One union having been notified of such cut will go 
on strike if necessary to resist it. All the unions 
are trying to keep up the present standard of 
wages. 
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Urbana.—John Roth: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Work 
has been fairly steady, organized men receiving 
the preference. No strikes or lockouts at present. 
Unions are getting ready for the spring season. 


Youngstown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

Conditions fair for organized labor. Unorganized 
workers are very few in this vicinity. Work is 
rather slack at present. We are constantly working 
for the union labels. 


OREGON. 


Eugene.—R. H. Miller: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. Con- 
sidering the season of the year, employment con- 
tinues plentiful and steady. Organized workers in 
better shape than unorganized. Clerks are organ- 


izing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Kingston.—John P. Hammond: 

All organized trades in good condition. Work 
has been steady except in iron and machinery 
trades and prospects are good for the building 
trades. Have two new unions under way. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Most trades here are reducing 
the hours. Union meetings are well attended. Tex- 
tileand garment workers are improving conditions. 


New Kensington.—A. M. Raught : 

Labor conditions continue about the same as 
last report. All possible work is done for the union 
labels. Firemen and steam engineers are organiz- 
ing. There isa tendency to cut wages among the 
more skilled trades, but the organized trades are 
resisting such efforts. 


Philadelphia.—Edward McNulty: 

As result of a general educational campaign, our 
textile workers’ local unions in most cases will 
affiliate with national union. The textile workers 
are organizing and there is prospect of 10 new 
unions very shortly. Work is fairly steady in tex- 
tile industry. Unorganized labor has about the 
same chance as a slave with the master. Those 
who are organized have a fair prospect of improv- 
ing their condition. 


Scranton.—John E. Galligan : 

Organized labor is making good headway. Many 
unskilled laborers are not organized. We are work- 
ing with them and hope to have them in line in a 
short while. Reorganized the bakers. All union 
labor fairly well employed with the exception of 
the hod carriers, who are locked out. All that is 
possible is done for the union label. Central labor 
union in prosperous condition. Will try to dosome 
great organizing work here this coming year, as 
this state isa good field for some one who is not 
afraid to hustle. 


Washington.—Henry Sabel : 

Conditions here are affected by the general 
depression in business. Tin plate mills have started 
up again, but the tube mills are working only three- 
fourths of the time, and workers expect a cut in 
wages. 


York.—Harry M. Goodling : 

General condition of organized trades good. 
Sheet metal workers gained a reduction of seven 
hours per week without reduction in pay. Painters 
secured the nine-hour day at $2 per day where they 
formerly worked ten hours at $1.65 per day. In 
every way is organized labor treated better than 
the unorganized. Bartenders have organized and 
are improving conditions. Our present central 
federation is the most active in the history of the 
city. Several men who have been offering for sale 
counterfeit labeled cigars will be tried here during 


“the court session. We have a vigorous agitation on 


hand for the union labels. Union membership is 
keeping up very well. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—James Cliffe and F. J. Quinlan : 

Organized crafts are found in much better shape 
than the unorganized; in some instances wages are 
$4 to $5 per week higher for union men than 
for the non-union men. Wages in the cotton trades 
have been reduced on account of the high price of 
cotton. Loom fixers of Providence have organized. 
Several trades are about to form unions here. 
Textile workers here are in bad shape and need an 
organizer. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Employment is specially dull in the iron trades. 


Providence.—Walter A. Clarke: 

Ladies’ garment workers obtained the nine-hour 
workday with pay for overtime. The loom fixers in 
textile working industries are doing well. Organ- 
ized crafts in good shape. Some trades are yet 
unorganized, but hope to get them in line shortly. 
Weavers hope to form a union. Work has been 
steady, but machinists are working on short time. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—C. B. Brooks: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity 
for organized crafts. Carpenters secured the nine- 
hour day without strike. Printers are getting their 
trade thoroughly organized. Several trades are 
expecting to organize shortly. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—John A. Sullivan: 

Leather workers are reorganizing. Job printers 
secured increase of wages from $16.50 to $18 per 
week retaining nine-hour day and five years’ agree- 
ment. Organized trades are in good shape but the 
condition of the unorganized is bad. Three cotton 
mills have ceased operation. These factories em- 
ployed women and children and condition of these 

ple was pitiable. Bartenders and clerks are try- 
ing to increase the demand for their union cards. 


TEXAS. 


Big Springs.—C. F. Blaser: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Work 
is not steady owing to the season. Carpenters have 
organized. 
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Greenville.—J. A. Summers: 

Industrial conditions improving. Work is con- 
sidered fair for this time of the year, but only about 
60 per cent are employed. Printers secured $2 per 
week increase in wages without strike. 


Hlouston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Organized crafts here are in good shape as com- 
pared with the unorganized. Work has not been so 
steady recently. There is an increased demand for 
the union labels. Unions are getting ready for the 
spring work. 


Waco.—R. C. Johnson: 

Organized labor is holding its own, although 
there are a goodly number of men in the building 
trades idle at present. We are holding out against 
the ‘‘open shop.’’ Will probably organize the candy- 
makers, plumbers, and upholsters. We are steadily 
pushing the union labels. We have had several 
strikes in the past few months and in some cases 
our union men have been treated in a way that 
savors of persecution. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Slate quarrymen are organizing throughout the 
state. Teamsters will form union shortly. Work has 
been quite steady. We are _—— all union 
labels and they are demanded by all union men. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Work has been steady for this time of year. 
All organized crafts in good shape. We demand 
the union labels at all times. Organized labor has 
the preference by employers in many cases because 
it is more skilled and efficient. 


Roanoke.—Thos. Nolan: 

Organized labor is gaining in membership in this 
locality. Employment has been fairly steady for 
union men. Hours have been decreased and wages 


increased among organized trades. All union men 
demand the union labels. Patternmakers organized 
during the month. Railway clerks will form union 
shortly. 


WASHINGTON. 


Danville.—Frank Sherwood: 

Miners and smelters have had steady employ- 
ment with wages ranging from $3 te $5 per day. 
Unorganized section men have had a cut in wages, 
while the union men are holding theirown. Wash- 
ington state federation met in Spokane in January. 


Everett.—Chas. R. Case: 

Every trade here is organized and working under 
favorable conditions except sawmill workers. 
Work is irregular in most trades at present. Or- 
ganized labor has better wages and shorter hours 
than the unorganized. Steady agitation among the 
unions effects a constant demand for the union 
labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Green Bay.—John F. Dillon: 

Union men fairly well employed. Cooperage 
firms want to run their shop on the Parry plan and 
trying to put unskilled men in place of the union 
workmen. We are making a good fight against 
them, and as the employers are already tired of un- 
skilled workers we will win. Union men as a rule 
find preference among employers. Organized crafts 
work the nine-hour day while the unorganized 
work 10 hours. The business men of the city, 
under various excuses, are organizing, but we under- 
stand what their real object is. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

In 18 months the Federated Trades Council here 
has increased from 46 unions to 110, and the mem- 
bership of organized labor over 100 per cent. 
Slowly but surely the workers are getting together 
in Milwaukee. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Moose Jaw, N. W. T.—Daniel Gone: 

Work has been fair among the building trades, 
but dull in the railroad line. Highest prevailing 
wages are paid to organized workers. The wages of 
the unorganized are 10 and 20 per cent below the 
organized. We demand the union labels on shoes, 
clothing, tobacco and cigars, at all times. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty: 
This town is fairly well organized and conditions 
are growing more favorable to organized laborers. 





Work steady in factories but rather slack in outside 
trades during the winter. Machinists won on their 
strikes against reduction in wages. All union labeled 
goods are in demand. 


Smith Falls, Ont.—J. H. Hopkins: 

Several trades are getting ready to organize. 
Work fairly steady. We patronize all union labels. 
Some of the organized trades expect to increase 
their membership and become more active when 
the spring season opens. 
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FROM LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


BOOTBLACKS. 


Vito DAMINI, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Industrial conditions fair in this city. We are 
doing everything possible to further union organi- 
zation. No trouble existing in this vicinity. 


BUTTON WORKERS. 


FRANK C. REDFERN, Rochester, N. Y. 
\Ve are doing our best to unite the different 
trades in this locality. Industrial conditions im- 

proving. We are promoting the union labels. 


GILL NET FISHERMEN. 


E. R. SHEPHERD, Sandusky, Ohio. 
There is a good demand for union fishermen at 
$2.50 per day and 35 cents for overtime. Trades 
here are well organized. We have no strikes or 
trouble to report. We have increased wages 16% 
cents without strike. All our members demand the 
union labels. 


JANITORS. 


Gro. MCKIBBINS, Sacramento, Cal. 
Work is very plentiful in our line. All members 
of our union employed. All labor is organized in 
this city. Some of our members have improved con- 
ditions by reducing hours and others have increased 
Ww ages. 
LABORERS. 
Cuas. HETFIELD, Brookfield, Mo. 
Work is yet at a standstill and will continue so 


during the month. Union men have the preference 
with the employers. Ice workers increased wages 


to $2.50 per day this season. All union organiza- 
tions are in fair shape. Tailors will organize in 
short time. The labels always in demand in this 
locality. 

ALBERT S. HEHM, De Soto, Mo. 

Conditions in this locality are fairly good. Union 
men are preferred by employers. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. All union men demand 
the union labels. 

L. SUTTON, Middletown, N. Y. 

All members of our union are well employed. All 
organized trades working in harmony. Our organ- 
izer is doing all possible work to get the unorgan- 
ized together. All union men demand the union 


labels. 
PAPER-BOX MAKERS. 


FREDA LORTZ, Batavia, N. Y~ 
Work has been very plentiful. Industrial condi- 
tions good in this vicinity. We are fighting for 
recognition of our union in local shop. We have 
organized a label league to push the work for the 
union labels. 


PAPER MILL WORKERS. 
J. R. Hiccrns, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. All 
our members steadily employed. We are increasing 
our membership. We demand all union labels, 
particularly the garment workers. 


SAWMILL WORKERS. 


T. A. BuRRITT, Mina, Pa. 


The principal trades employed now are building, 
railroad, construction, and wood working. We have 
no strikes or !ockouts to report from this vicinity. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No. |.—Eastern. ° 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada, 
Organizers, John A. Flett, Edw. L. Daley, Thos. F. 
Tracy, and Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il._—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. . 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Flynn, Charlies J. Duke, J. D. Pierce, James Towey, P. 
H. Cummins, Alexander Reid, William Dinyes, Dud- 
ley Van Dyke, Tite Pacelli, Cal Wyatt, E. J. Nugent, 


and Hugh Frayne. 


District No. !l—Southern. 


the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Goong, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

and Louisiana, 

N. Randall, R. L. 


Comprisin; 
Kintanee, Binelost 

abama, Ppp 

Organizers, James Leonard, H. 
Harper, and James McGill. 


District No. !V.—Central. 


Cometting he states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Mic and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, ©. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, J. H. 


Nightingale, J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E. Ireland, J. J. 
K n, Richard Braunschweig, Chas. F. Davis, Edgar 
A. Perkins, A. C. Cattermull, Dan W. Richmond, E. T. 
Flood, F. E. Modie, and B. W. Nichols. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, Frank A. Kennedy and A. H. Garfield. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
Indian peaerare, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, C. W. Woodman and H. M. Walker. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton and R. E. Currie. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, —y- 3 Wain, 
Geegen. California, and the Province of British Colum- 


Organizers, C. O. Young and Jas. A. Gray. 
Porto Rico.—sSantiago Iglesias. 











(CORRESPONDENCE. 


AURORA, ILL., February 5, 1904. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: An industrial struggle 
of gigantic proportions is now going on in the Fox 
River Valley, between the Fox River Valley Manu- 
facturers’ Association and organized labor. 

About one thousand wage-workers have been 
locked out at Batavia, because of their refusal to give 
up the shorter workday, and incidentally their 
connection with the labor movement. The unions 
involved are the allied metal mechanics, black- 
smiths, machinists, painters, woodworkers, and 
the federal labor union. 

This action on the part of the manufacturers has 
completely stagnated the business interests of the 
little city, as they practically employ all the wage- 

-workers. Recent events tend to show that the 

manufacturers imagined that they could crush out 
unionism in a short time, and that before this all 
the men would have returned to work and severed 
their connection with the various unions. In this 
the employers were badly mistaken, as with few 
exceptions the men are standing firm and are’ de- 
termined to win this struggle which was forced 
upon them. Taking into consideration the fact that 
90 per cent of the men have been connected with 
trades unionism only a little over a year, it is cer- 
tainly a good showing. 

Failing to induce their locked out employes to 
return to work, the manufacturers had warrants 
sworn out for 50 of the pickets on a charge of 
unlawful assembly. All the men were bailed out 
and the case came up for trial before Justice Haley. 
The manufacturers were represented by Attorneys 
Raymond and Newhall, the former being mayor of 
Aurora. The trade unionists were represented by 
Frank Reid, of Aurora; Leon Hornstein, of Chicago, 
and Frank Mulholland, of Toledo, Ohio, attorney 
for the metal mechanics. The case lasted two days 
in the justice court and was finally thrown out by 
Justice Haley on the ground that the prosecution 
had failed to make out a case. It was a complete 
victory for us throughout, demonstrating to the 
employers that workmen have rights on the public 
highway as well as they. 

Meeting with this signal defeat in the Batavia 
courts, the manufacturers planned a new coup, and 
going to Geneva had 14 of the men re-arrested on 
the flimsiest charges. It is clearly an attempt on 
the part of the manufacturers to involve us in all 
the litigation possible, in order that we shall use 
up the funds of the unions. The tactics displayed 
by the employers are so crude that they only tend 
tostrengthen the determination of the men involved. 

In Aurora, seven miles away from Batavia, a corset 
ny locked out 600 of its employes, members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. This company is also connected with the 
Fox River Valley Manufacturers’ Association, and 
insisted upon the girls signing individual contracts, 
which meant the abandonment of their organiza- 
tion. It also carried with it a reduction of 10 per 
cent in wages. Had these employes accepted the 
proposition offered by the company, it would have 
meant their return to work under conditions such 
as existed prior to the formation of the corset 
workers’ union 16 months ago, but the girls were 
firm in their refusal to accept such conditions. 


Thirty girls were then arrested for doing picket 
duty. State Senator Evans signed bonds for the 
entire number at $300 each. When the day arrived 
for the trial, State’s Attorney Tier, assisted by 
Mayor Raymond, was on hand to prosecute. The 
corset workers were represented by Attorneys Reid 
and Hornstein. The judge decided to continue the 
case for one week. The girl pickets then surren- 
dered themselves to the court and insisted on 
going to the county jail. During the excitement 
the judge got up and left the court. This action on 
the part of the court released the bondsman from 
all further liability, and it is not thought that there 
will be any further action taken in these cases. 

The latest feature on the part of the corset 
company, and in these days a strike or lockout 
would not be complete without it, at least from an 
employer’s point of view, is the injunction. Sixt 
members are named in the injunctional order, an 
the contents are much like others issued of late in 
other parts of the country. 

Pending the restraining order, the girls will con- 
tinue to picket the factory in a peaceful manner as 
heretofore, and the issuing of an injunction will 
not deter them in their efforts to win this fight 
against this antagonistic concern that is seeking to 
take away from them the right to belong toa labor 
organization. 

The Fox River Valley Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, aided by the Citizens’ Alliance, both being in 
D. M. Parry’s combination of employers, are put- 
ting up a strong fight in this section in their frantic 
efforts to disrupt organized labor. I have no desire 
to underestimate their financial resources. They 
can not stamp out trades unionism, and well they 
know it. 

Members of organized labor in this section of the 
country are responding nobly to the call for finan- 
cial assistance, all realizing the necessity of win- 
ning this contest. A victory here means less 
trouble elsewhere. Mass meetings have been held 
in Aurora, Batavia, and Elgin in order to place the 
matter before the public in its proper light. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. E. IRELAND, 
General Organizer, A. F.of L. 


TERRE HAUvrteE, IND., January 5, 1904. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I take this opportu- 
nity to extend to yourself my most hearty congrat- 
ulations for the very able speech that you delivered 
at the recent convention of the A. F. of L. at 
Boston. The speech referred to is the one pub- 
lished in the January number of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. It is, to my mind, the most 
able defense of the trade union position and 

licy that has ever been made. Being a mem- 

t of an organization that has perhaps had more 
experience with socialists and socialistic agitation, 
and has been ‘“‘bored”’ from within to a greater 
extent than any other trade union, I can fully 
2 the great significance of your most 
able and timely arraignment of the people, as you 
so aptly put it, who ‘‘think they are trade union- 
ists.”’ 


Fraternally yours, O. P. SMITH. 
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DENVER, CoLo., January 19, 1904. 
Mr. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I am in receipt of 
your letter of recent date enclosing check for 
$1,000, amount = by the A. F. of L., in 
convention assembled in Boston, Mass., for the 
assistance of the members of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, who are on strike in Colorado and 
elsewhere. Yours fraternally, 

Wm. H. Haywoop, 
Secy.-Treas., Western Federation of Miners. 


LONDON, ENG., January 15, 1904. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, EsgQ., 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GOMPERS: You are no doubt aware 
that we are having a great controversy in England 
over the pro s of Mr. Chamberlain to revert 
from our present fiscal policy of free trade, which 
we have enjoyed for so many years, and which has 
been responsible for the prosperity of this country, 
back to protection. I shall be glad if you will be 
good enough to write me an article for one of our 
labor journals, explaining the condition of the 
workers in the United States, and what bearing 
the protective policy of your country has upon 
this, and whether, in your opinion, it would be an 
advantage to the workers of the United States if 
they also enjoyed the same fiscal policy as we have 
in this country. 

Thanking you in anticipation, and with best 
wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours faithfully, RICHARD BELL, 
General Secretary, Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 30. 
Mr. RICHARD BELL, General Secretary, 

Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 

72 Acton St., London, W. C., England. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have the honor to 
acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 15th inst., 
the contents of which I have carefully noted, and 
I assure you that it was a pleasure to hear from you. 

You refer tothe proposals of Mr. Chamberlain to 
revert to a protective tariff policy. You ask me to 
write an article forone of your labor journals ex- 
plaining ‘‘the condition of the workers of the 
United States, and what bearing the protective 
tariff policy in the United States has upon it.” 

In connection with this matter I beg to say that, 
notwithstanding that I am an exceedingly busy 
man, my entire time being devoted to the work in 
connection with our movement, I would not be 
averse to writing an article for one of your journals 
upon a subject more closely identified with the 
labor movement and labor conditions, but I can 
not, for what I believe you will regard as good 
reasons, comply with your request in this instance. 

Perhaps a little explanation may be necessary, so 
that my position may not be mistaken. 

When our federation was first organized a dec- 
laration was made in favor of a protective tariff 
policy. This caused considerable agitation, and 
very shortly the declaration was reconsidered. 
Many inferred from that reconsideration that our 
federation was committed to the free trade policy, 
and as aconsequence a subsequent definite declara- 
tion was made that our federation as such should 
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be neutral upon this subject, each affiliated organi- 
zation or each individual workman acting as it or 
he may care to, consistent with individual judg- 
ment. Since then the subject of the relative merits 
of the protective tariff or the free trade policy has 
not been discussed in the conventions of the A. F. 
of L. We have found this course to be the wisest 
because there are divergent views upon it. 

There are a number a large and powerful unions 
in the United States which have time and again 
declared for the protective tariff policy. There is, 
again, a large number in a way in favor of free 
trade. As to whether either is right, I should pre- 
fer not to say, except that the large preponderance 
of unions in the United States among workmen is 
favorable to the protective tariff policy. 

In any event, in view of the fact that the organ- 
ized labor movement of America, as such, is com- 
mitted to a position of neutrality, you will readily 
observe how indelicate it would be upon my part 
as president of the A. F. of L. toexpress my own 
views upon the subject upon the relative merits of 
either policy in ourown country; and what I have 
no moral right to advocate here, seems to me would 
be a moral wrong were I to advocate it for the peo- 
ple of another country. 

Regretting the necessity which compels me to 
decline to comply with any wish you express, and 
with assurances of high regard and best wishes for 
yourself, your society, and all organized labor in 
Great Britain, and trusting I may hear from you at 
your convenience, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


MR. LOUIS KEMPER’S LETTER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 15, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I assure you that we 
deplore the fact of being placed in the position we 
are in at the present time, but I believe that if you 
personally could set aside for a moment your title 
and office as president of the A. F. of L., and in- 
stead place yourself in the position of an interna- 
tional officer of an international union, you would 
admit that it is impossible for the officers of such 
an organization to completely ignore decisions of 
such international union and carry out the decis- 
ions of the A. F. of L. 

Our claim has been and is now, that the Cincin- 
nati agreement which was the basis of discussion 
of this vexed question at the last convention, held 
in Boston, contained a proviso that said agree- 
ment must be ratified by a convention of the 
brewery workers before it went into effect or be- 
came binding on any one party. The substitute 
offered in lieu thereof appeared to our member- 
ship to be fair and just. The convention of our 
organization was held after the New Orleans con- 
vention, and no convention being held in the 
meantime, placed us in the peculiar ition we 
were in at Boston. The Boston convention decided 
that the stipulations of the Cincinnati agreement 
go into effect, and the contention of our organiza- 
tion is'that we are satisfied therewith, but not one 
clause or section of said agreement can be elimi- 
nated, as all parties to said agreement signed it as 
it was, and said agreement contained the proviso 
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aforesaid, namely, that it was subject to ratification 
by a convention of the brewery workers. 

If placed in our position I venture to say that 
you would feel as we do, and I believe it unjust to 
force the issue at the present time, al] the more so 
as the words have come true which were uttered 
by the delegates of our organization at the recent 
convention of the A. F. of L., namely, that the 
local unions composed of brewery engineers and 
brewery firemen had threatened our organization 
with legal proceedings should we attempt to oust 
them from membership and deprive them of the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. Brother Ward 
made this statement on the floor of the convention 
and I personally later reiterated same and said 
that there were delegates in the hall who knew of 
this, in fact, there was one who himself had written 
a communication to that effect immediately afte: 
the New Orleans convention. The predicament we 
are now placed in is this: The A. F. of L. has 
decided that the brewery workers shall turn over 
to two other organizations a part of its member- 
i this membership refuses to be turned over, 
and if I must say so, justly. This membership, to 
protect their own personal interests or perhaps to 
create a test case, has applied to the courts for a 
restraining order preventing us from striking them 
from our membership list or depriving them of 
membership or any of the benefits our organization 
guarantees. Any attempt on our part to carry out 
the decision of the A. F. of L. will result in our 
being hauled into the courts for contempt, and I am 
positive that the example set by the one organiza- 
tion will be followed by other organizations in our 
international that are interested in this question. 

Now I ask you asa fair-minded, just man, and 
one of almost unlimited experience in the labor 
movement, whether the A. F. of L. under these 
conditions can or will enforce the decision rendered 
at the Boston convention? More recent develop- 
ments have shown that the rank and file of the 
labor movement of this country is not in accord 
with the decisions rendered at said convention. It 
is proven that many of the representatives of 
organizations did not voice the sentiment and the 
wish and will of their constituency. This dissatis- 
faction has been growing not only in our organiza- 
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tion but in various others. Furthermore, the 
official journal of the A. F. of L. in its Jan 
issue, giving the financial report of the month of 
November, shows clearly and conclusively that the 
brewery workers, who at all times were in good 
standing and bona fide members of the A. F. of L,, 
were requested to turn part of their membership 
over to an organization which according to the 
constitution of the A. F. ot L. was affiliated there. 
with, but had suspended itself through non. 
payment of dues and assessments, and stood 
suspended, according to constitution, until rein- 
stated by a vote of the convention, neither of 
which was done. The organization we refer to is 
the Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. There are 
more organizations whose representatives were 
seated, had voice and vote on our and other ques. 
tions, who, according to constitution, were not 
entitled thereto. For instance, the blast furnace 
men, blacksmiths, aye, and the engineers, who by 
going in arrears for three months or more later on 
paid their per capita tax, but according to con- 
stitution suspended themselves and were not rein- 
stated by a vote of the convention. 

All this having been brought to light, creating 
such dissatisfaction that it is impossible for us at 
this time to do other but await the decision 
rendered by the Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L., and should you, as the chief executive officer 
of the A. F. of L., have any suggestions to make or 
advice to give which would help us in overcomin 
the obstacles now presenting themselves, we woul 
be thankful for any and all suggestions or advice. 

Hoping that my frank and candid statements 
made in this communication will not be miscon- 
strued, but will be accepted and received by you 
as coming from a trade unionist who has the wel- 
fare of labor at heart, and awaiting your reply, 
I remain, 

Fraternally yours, LouIs KEMPER, 
Intl. Sec. Brewery Workers, 


[NoTE—A few lines of matter were contained in the first 
part of Secretary Kemper’s letter having no bearing upon 
the subject-matter of this correspondence, and are therefore 
omitted. The reader is referred to President Gompers’ 
reply published in another part of this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST under the caption, “Unions should 
yield todecision of labor’s supreme court.’’] 
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The following preambies and resolutions were 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor at 
the Boston convention, and earnestly commended 
to the prompt and fraternal consideration of all 
unions and union members: 


Whereas, Local unions of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America have been locked out in a number of cities by the 
Merchant Tailors’ Protective Association, backed up 4 so 
much of the Manufacturers’ Association as can be influenced 
by the president, Mr. D. M. Parry; 

Whereas, The merchant tailors in all these cases refuse to 
meet committees or treat with the union in any way, but 
demand that each tailor come as an individual and enter 
into agreements as to wages, etc.; 

Whereas, The parties who are waging the war of attempted 
extermination against the tailors openly assert that said 
union shall be destroyed no matter what thecost; therefore— 

Resolved, By the American Federation of Labor in con- 


TAILORS. 


vention assembled, That the appeal for help for the tailors 
sent out by the Executive Council be and is hereby most 
heartily indorsed, and all trade unionists are urged to hel 
the tailors in their contest for the right to organize and col- 
lectively bargain as to the terms of their employment; 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor hereby 
pledges its financial and moral snpport to the tailors, and 
calls upon every member of that craft to be loyal and true to 
their trade union, and demonstrate by their victory that no 
power can disrupt any of our international or national trade 
unions. 

Secretary John B. Lennon, of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America, advises that prospects 
are bright for a complete adjustment of the contro- 
versy of that organization with the association of 
employers, and urges some further assistance in 
order that the desired result may be consummated 


at an early date. 





President H. J. Vollmer, of the international 
jewelry workers, asks that union men, when pur- 
chasing emblem rings, see that they bear the 
double acorn label of the jewelry workers. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 


resentatives has had printed as a public document} 


the argument made by President Gompers on the 
anti-injunction bill. Any one interested in this mat- 
ter can secure copies of this argument by writing 
to the congressman from his district at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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TRADE UNION CONVENTIONS, 1904. 





April 5, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spinners’ 
Association. 

April 11, Ishpeming, Mich., United Mineral Mine 
Workers. 

May, Columbus, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

May, Wilkes Barre, Pa., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 1, New York City, United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of United States. 

May 2, Trenton, N. J., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

May 3, Cleveland, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

First week in May, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood 
of Railway Expressmen of America. 

May 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 8, Buffalo, N. Y., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 9, Rochester, N. Y., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 11, Boston, Mass., International Association 
of Tube Workers of America. 

May 12, Niagara Falls, N. 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. 

May 16, New York City, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Railway Clerks. 

June 1, St. Mary’s, Ohio, Chainmakers’ National 
Union of United States of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

June 13, Danbury, Conn., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., Ceramic, Mosaic, and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 13, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

June 14, St. Louis, Mo., United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

June 14, St. Paul, Minn., International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 20, St. Louis, Mo., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

Middle of June, St. Louis, Mo., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

June 20, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International Union 
of Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 26, Belleville, Ill., International Associa- 
tion of Glass House Employes. 

July 4 (about), Chattanooga, Tenn., Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 

July 4, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation. 

July 11, Boston, Mass., Pianoand Organ Workers’ 
International Union. 

July 12, St. Louis, Stove Mounters’ International 
Union. 


Y., International 


July 14, Milwaukee, Wis., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., 
Workers’ Protective Association. 

july 18, Rutland, Vt., International Association 
Marble Workers. 

July 19, St. Paul, Minn , Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

July, Toronto, Ontario, International Jewelry 
Workers of America. 

August 1, Philadelphia, Pa., United Gold Beaters, 

August 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

August 2, Chicago, IIl., 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 8, St. Louis, Mo., 
graphical Union. 

August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 8, Washington, D. C., 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, San Francisco, Cal., Shirt, Waist, 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 

September, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife Grind- 
ers’ National Union. 

September, place not selected, National Brother- 

aaa of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 

September, St. Louis, Mo., 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 2-5, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Association of Blast Furnace Workers and Smelt- 
ers of America. 

oy 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Slate 

and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 12, Baltimore, Md., Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 

September 12, Omaha, Neb., International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Union of United Brewery Workers. 

September 19, Milwaukee, Wis., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 

September 19, Toronto, Canada, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

October 3, East St. Louis, Ill., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers. 

October 3, Paducah, Ky., International Union 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Caulkers of America. 

October 4, Louisville, Ky., Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union. 

October 10, Trenton, N. J., Amalgamated Rubber 
Workers’ Union of America. 

October 10, Sandusky, Ohio, Coopers’ 
national Union. 

October 11, St. Louis, Mo., International Associ- 
ation of Car Workers. 

October 18, Lowell, Mass., 
ers of America. 

November, New Brunswick, N.J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 


American Wire 


International Glove 


International Typo- 


International 


International Union 


International 


Inter- 


United Textile Work- 


November 14, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Federation of Labor. 
December 5, San Francisco, Cal., International 


Seamen’s Union. 
December 5, Pittsburg, Pa., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1904, 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the organization at interest and the 
SANTA ROSA TANNING Cu., Santa Rosa, Cal., 
having been reached, and said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our 
“We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this at union meetings 
and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation ol Labor. 





Notice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

THE . ee & MAURER MFG. Co., Rochester, 
N 


February 25, 1904. 


MERRIMAC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lowell, 
Mass. (printed goods). 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN fgg oe OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Base 11, 1904, 
To Whom it May Concern: 

In compliance with request and in accordance with the 
decision of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,notice is given that the Executive Coun- 
cil has decided that the men employed in “ Putty Glaz- 
ing ” properly come under the jurisdiction of the Brotb- 

rhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America, 

All organized labor and friends are earnestly urged to 
respect the same. Fraternally yours. 

SAMUEL "GoMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
= against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when epetentien is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the a of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its —— al, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 

similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KiNDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. ;oute, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, II]. 
r.—American Brewing Company, New Orleans, La. 

Cigars. —Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 

heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The "Henry 

George and Tom ‘Moore. 

sn ~~ are Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 

nn 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tobacco. 7 accee and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.— Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., ~~ J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg '& “philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Ruckelhes N. Y 
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shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y.; James 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
eee & Son, Hudson, Mass.; Hamey Bros., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Sus: enders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


. Kaiser, 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Ge nessee. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Book binders.— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
a ~ ron Terra Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick. -J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Lll.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick © .. St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.: Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; [ver Johnson Arms Com-, 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R.I.; John Russell Cutlery Company. 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair 
haven, Mass. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, [il.; Carborandum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Sertagees. Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt.; Ballard & Ballard Milling 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N.Y ; Erie City Iron Works, 
ae Pa.; David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, 


Architectural.—W inslow Bros. of Chicago, Il1.; Geo. 
L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
ame «ee Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 


Iron 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; ‘Radiant 
Home?” Stove, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company; Peoples Street 
Railway Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Woopd AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Guif Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. uis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 

nati, Ohio; Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber 

Company (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 

Company), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 

Butter Tub Company, Elgin, I!1.; Williams Cooper- 

age Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 

pany of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Prooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
pany, St. Johns, Mich. 
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ny, New York, N. Y.; 
IL; George Reeves, Cape 


Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Com 
An eee 


drew Reeves, Chicago, 

May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Company, of Leonidas, Texas ; 

Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 

Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Himmel- 

berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo. 

Leather.—Kuilman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 

rick & Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness (‘ompany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind.; B. 

F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart 

ford, Conn, 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company ; 
os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 

Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Wire Cloth.—Cheney Bigelow Company, Springfield, 


Mass. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 1904. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,571 unions making returns for January, with 
an aggregate membership of 103,455, there were 6.4 r 
cent without employment. In the ae month 1,487, 
with a total membership of 135,626, repor' 1.] per cent 
unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1903. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1904; the 
lighter line for 1903. 





Number of Affiliated Unions. 
National and International Unions affiliated Feb- 






i  ascitncsnecntenenscasorntgnenimocrmncinnnmannmnniineinsens 
State branches... 
Te -» 588 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions.................... 1,511 


Charters Issued for February, 1904. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS..... 1 
International Union of Paper Box Workers. 





CENTRAL BODIES............c06 s+ ne 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS ese 5 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONM.........crcrccece:cccccsscscsccessccssees 4 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of January, 1904. (The months are abbre- 


viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


4. Balance on hand, January 1, 1904. 

Sawmill employes and rivermens 10000, ‘tax, 
dec, $3; 

Soda and yo water bottiers ‘and work- 
ers 8514, tax, oct, $5.50; d f 

Twine workers 11122, tax, 0, n, d, "$15; a ra $15 

Sand cutters 10047, tax, nov, 500; : ‘a fe 

Flat janitors 10251, tax, oct, $7.50; d fi 36 

"rr oepere prot 10955, tax, 8, 0, n, d, $13, 20; 


11307, tax, 


Central labor a8 hy Fontiae, Ill, tax, june, 
03, to and incl feb,’ —_ ee 
Trades assembly, Norwich, N . Y., tax o, n, d 


Brotherhood of boilermakers and iron ship : 


builders of A, tax, 0, 1, @...............cccecssseerene 
Saw smiths nail union of N A, tax, o, n, d... 
Federal labor 11478, tax, dec, $4.20; d f, $4.20... 
Federal labor 11290, tax, acct 4 bys df, a 
Federal labor 9428, tax, dec, $2.75; d f, as 
Federa! labor 10471, tax, a, 8, O, n, d, 


% 
as 
3 


& 

Federal labor 10919, tax, dec, $1.45; 4 f, pa 
Federal labor 10547, tax, n, d, $8; df, 
Federal labor 1092, tax, dee, ‘g2. is; 55 d 
Federal labor 10076, tax, dec, $1.05; d 
Federal labor 8139, tax, nov, $18; d f, $ 
Federal labor 9736, tax, n, d, $1.75; d_ f, $1.75... 
Federal labor 8785, tax, o, n, $3; d f, * a 











Federal labor 8311, sup... mm 
err nee Se, tax, ‘dec, "$1.35; ‘sup, : 


5 5° eRe ae ee 
Council ones Los Angeles, Co., Cal, su 
Central trades and labor assem, Oneida, N 

NI scsienaiaishaonneibscisbiniistine’: Sehuadindianetis ddnleiinininianeine sais 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8607, sup.. i 
Laborers prot 10998, sup.. ae 
Wine and liquor workers. 10618, ‘sup.. _ 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup........ = 
Horse nail workers 7180, SUp................c:cceeeeees 
Local 75 hotel and restaurant employes etc 

intl league of A, sup. 
H M Walker, organizer, sup.. ; 
Fulton co local of glove workers inti 









Intl brotherhood 6 of book binders, ‘sup.. bcoumetense 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup.. 
Local 1 nati print cutters asso of A, sup...... 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, sup..... .. 
Central labor union, Meadv ille, Pa, _ ae 
Trades and labor assembly, Bloomington, 
SETAE saiohoreedhinemrvrsnebeenouesssascssbbiubiitiewsséceesstoese 
Laborers prot 11101, sup.. 
Furriers 11304, sup 
Picture frame workers 10361, sup... 
Local 21 nati union shipwrights, joiners, and 
caulkers of A, su 
Federal labor 10135, sup.. 
Firemens 9629, sup.......... 
Bottlers prot 8434, sup..... 
Laborers prot 10765, sup 
Federal labor 10712, sup..... 
Federal labor 8962, sup 
Federal labor 10882, sup.. 
Federal labor 9465, sup.... 
Federal labor 10688, sup 
TK labor 8203, tax, s o, $7./ 
df » $7.5 00.  oahpiheinet sangheemmaiatiiabimesnemcneutinnnane 









0, n, a, $6 25; sup, 


reac i ii, 
:df 





df, 
Ivory workers 10693, tax, dec, $1.40; sup, $2; 
da f, $1.40 
Wool sorters and pace 9025, tax, n, d, 
$14.80; sup, $11.40; d f, $14.80 : 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, o,n,d, 





jaf, 


--897,908 71 


6 00 
11 00 
30 00 
1 00 
15 00 
26 40 
2 00 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


4. Federal labor 11316, tax, dec, $1.75; d f, $1. 75.. 
Federal labor 11188, tax,J, a8, o,n, ‘4, 03 


f, $4.50... as 
Federal labor 9661, ‘tax, ‘h, -d, 87; ‘af, 
Federal labor 11165, tax, dec, $2'50; a 
Federal labor 10225, tax, dec, $2.50; d 
Federal labor 10893, tax, nov, $2.90;d 
Federal labor 10569, tax, a, s, $8; d 
Federal labor 9985, ‘tax, jan, 504, 34. ce 
Laborers prot 11417, tax, dec, $4.60; a 
Federal labor 10728, tax, oct, $1.50; d 
Federal labor 11194, tax, oct. 35c; d f, 3 
Peete ae labor 6729, tax, bal ty a, 8, 0, h, d, 


ie lle ace Bache te 


Federal Tabor sai, tax, j, a, 8, $6; d f, $6.. ...... 
Federal labor 9280, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d, $2.10; 
ae i adiccicniatenbictienindieatiiniaiiathiecsshadneanihanniaadtameaaniaianen 
Inti united brotherhood leather workers on 
a eae 
Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Ill, 
tax, 0, D, 
Central labor council, Santa Cruz, Cal, tax, 
m, j, j, a 8, 0, 03 
Trades and mest assembly, Jackson 
Ill, tax, n, d, 08, j, ’04..... 
Federal labor 7155, tax, s, , $l. 1.35 
Federal labor 8892, tax, s, o, $i -20; af, $1. 0 bate 
Lumber, timber, and. trim handlers 10072, 
tax, O0t, $1,753 d £, GET ..n-.csccosccesccoccecsssoosceeee 
Fishermens 11025, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Pearl button cutters 10789, tax, 0, n, $1; df, $1 
Rolling mill Ay ry and laborers 10145, tax, 
oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Soap, soda, and candle workers 10385, tax, j, 
j, &. 8, O, n, d, 03, $34.90; d ft, $34.90................. 
Soda and mineral water workers 8510, tax, 
nov, 70c; d f, 
Sawmill workers 11094, ‘tax, ‘dee, “$15; a f, $15 
Pavers prot , tax, a, 8, O, n. $1.40; af f, $1. 40 
Hod carriers and building laborers 11120, 
tax, a, 8, $7; d f, cnaanoetaniinit 
Insulators 9963, tax, “j, a, $2 - af, $2. iasaiiadiaisbishiaiinaitt 
Lead. paint and oil workers 10848, tax, dec, 
$1.75; d f, $1.7 
Florisis and seamen 10726, tax, dec 
d f, $1.10. 


Flat ‘janitors 10808, tax, 8, 0, $15; d f, 











Laborers prot 10816, tax, s, o, n, $1.50; d f, 





50c 
Lastmakers 9269, tax, dec, $8.25; d f, $8.25...... 
Pars aoe teachers 10303, tax, n, d, $4.40; 
Egg inspectors 8343, tax, dec, $1.50: d f, $1.50. 
Icemens 9990, tax, 0, n, d, $3.75; d f, $3.75........ 
Ordnance mens 9585, tax, 0, n n, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Bes eee and packers 9230, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
n 
Watchmen, janitors, and elevatormen 10912, 
tax, a, s, 0, n. $1.40; 4 0 
Insulators and asbestos eas 9065, tax, 
n, d, $6.80; d f, $6.80 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
MD 
a a prot 10668, tax, oct, $10.85; d f, 
10.85 








Local 1, tin plate workers intl, sup 
Ice handlers 11548, sup...... .. 
Federal labor 1149, sup 
Central labor union, Pert Ches 
Federal labor 11550, su 
Natl! asso of machine printers and color 
Le a 
Local 793, united mine workers of A, =p. eaters 
Pipe calkers and tappers 7348, sup............ ..... 
Essex trades council, Newark. N J, sup....... 
Federated trades council, Portland, Ore, sup 
Sawmill workers 10330, tax, oct, $6.75; weno 
$4; d f, $6.75. 
Local 2, Amer bro of cement ‘workers, ‘sup. 
Stablemens RN Oe 
Laborers prot 10821, SUp................--sescce-csesserece 
a ex labor 10867, tax, nov, 70c; sup, 50c; 


d f,7 
Federal labor 10587, tax, dec, 65c; sup, 24c; d f, 


Federai labor 11508, tax, dec, 65c; d ‘ 
Federal labor 9672. "tax, jan, 04, 50c; a f, 5c... 
Federal labor 10480, tax, dec, 35c; d f, 35c........ 
Federal labor 11270, tax, dec, 50c; d f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 10437, tax, dec, $1 Ds d f, $1.55... 
Federal labor 11526, tax, dec, $1 90; d f, $1.90... 


er, N Y, sup 





* 
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FINANCIAL: STATEMENT 


5. Federal labor 11240, tax, dec, $8.50; d f, $8.50... 
Federal labor 11285, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Federal labor 8806, tax, dec, $3.50; af, $3.50..... 
Federal labor 10600, 812 p....................s.osesccccsseeeee 
central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, tax, 
sept, 08, to and incl feb, ’04.................000. 000 
Central labor union, W yandotte, Mich, tax, 
aug, 08, to and incl jan, 04... 
Central labor union, Parsons, Kan, tax, j,j, a, 
Central labor union, Mobile, ‘Ala, tax, o, n, d, 
Yrades and labor council, Freeport, tii, , tax, 
a, m, ores 
{ mt pat workers intl, tax, I i cacnien 
~ewer gas and bd pipe laborers 9152, “tax, 
ne, ee actierciieninietinrencngee 
sewr or cleaners and. repairers 10886, tax, dec, 


97s Oh Bh, By cenencncscectscsasiescemmnsnenenapnevengetuennpsonengions 
\r tesian well diggers 9321, tax, dec, 85c; d f, 
Bedapring. makers ‘11237, tax, s, ‘0, ‘n, ‘a, "$4.10; 
8 EEE 
Regalia and bai ge workers 11159, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70. 
oil mill employes 11171, tax, dec, $4. 
GO. Tieccccccecccecssocccce-scoccnnsesesenqsonsccococecnsqsececsesecsce 
Quarrymens 9166, tax, dec, $1; sup, 0c; d f, $1 
icin eee 10329, tax, 8, 0, n, d, $6.20; 
| O° een 








Laborers prot —s , nov, $12.50; d f, wat 
t tr mens prot 1 1136, tax, nov, $4.35; 


S: Re a quarryworkers 8961, tax, jan, ’04, 
. ae 

Annealers prot 8721, tax, jan, 04, 95c; d f, 95c 

Laborers prot 10390, tax, dec, "92: [4 ae 

yx salesmens 10494, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, $5; 
Sh Sa eee eee 

Rockmens prot 10631, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5....... 

ae & molders helpers 8685, tax, nov, - df, 
$ 





Porters 9515, tax, “a, m, j, ‘$i. 

( —— labor union, Ww ashington, 1 DC, 

Federal labor 11540, sup. 

Local 9, quarry workers intl of N A. ee 

Waste handlers -_ tax, J, f, m, a, m,j,j,a, 
8, 03. $8.20; sup, $1; d f, ¥ 20. 

Newsboys prot tala, tax, co 80c; sup, 50c... 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, jan, ’04, $1; sup, 60c; d f. 

Hospital employes 10768, tax, ” dee, $1.05; sup, 
RET SII a. snsininiistncaneieramaummnmenineeien 

Diemakers 10355, tax, dec, $1.50; sup, 24c; 


f, $1.50. 
weasel labor 9735, tax, 8, 0, n, $1.60; sup, $2.75; 
d f, $1.60. . 


Federal labor 6854, t “tax, dec, $1.75; sup, 0c; 

s 

ry labor 11514, ‘tax, “dee, i. 25; ‘sup, ‘i; 
a f, $1.25. . 6 








Federal labor 11434, tax, dec, “d f. 65¢ 
Federal labor 9633, tax, n, d, $l: df. $1 
Federal labor 8166, tax, a, s. 0, $7.50: d f. $7.50 
Federal labor 11062, tax, dee, 80e; d f, 80c.. 
Federal labor 8087, tax, s, 0, n, $5.95; d f, $5.05 
Federal labor 7174, tax, dec. 70c; d f, ree 
Upholsterers intl of N A, tax, o, n, d....... 
Steel piste transferrers asso 856, tax, dec, 
fk) ee 
Vegetable ivory. A nem makers. 7546, tax, 
dec, $2.50; d f, 
anaaneepelaiens 11410, tax, nov, 50c; d f, 





Fur dressers 10393, tax, jan, ’04, 75c; d f, 75c... 
Fish packers and dressers 11205, tax, dec, 

SO Ti TT IT cnsniss.cncaceomseannenbienaentimnioneeuumannenne 
Agricultural laborers prot 11551, sup. — 





Federal labor 11371, tl incateckatiininisiimamenitinnmiaiciiin 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup..... 
Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, sup.. 
Industrial council, Kansas City, Mo., sup... 
Cement and asphalt laborers 11486, tax, n, d 
08, j, 04, $22.50; sup, $12; d f, $22.50... 
Cement mill employ es 11483, tax, de 
sup, $2; d f, $ 
Car wheel oo ‘and. helpers 9343, ‘tax, ‘jan, 
OR, Gis Bit, Bet 6 ©, CB Ric ccccscccccssencncernccvevcecese 
Pipe coverers 9425, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1............ 
cloth oat Nnoleum printers ‘10530, tax, 
nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
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7. be borers 11437, tax, j, f, m, ’04, $1.05; d f, 





Paving inaction ai and Yeni testers 10579, 
tax, 0, n 

Medicine workers Waa t tax, °, n, ‘d, 408, ex 04, 
SE Er TI i tier ntertiocenconniaadeemadaalimbiabionbe 

Machine shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
a 8 4 ane 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, jan, ’04 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, o, n, d, ae 

Laborers prot 10286, iax, dec, ae ae d f, 
SUIT ccosicainlialanichitnmieeniisissidcneaiiancniiipiensinsiienancaienibinaainith 

Horn, oe pat a comb makers 11501, tax, 
nov, 50c, d 

Soil pipe AF) ‘atti molders. 8816, ‘tax, “dee, 
$1.75; d f, $1.7 

Composition roodere $712, tax, “dec, “40c: “a f, 
4c 





of ta x, i 





Iron molders union of N A, Y ma GD Bi, Gennes 

United hatters of N A, tax, dec............... ..... 

Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, dec 

i trades and labor assem, Elmira, NY, 

tax, f,m, a, m, j, j... 

Ca labor union, Columbus, Ind, ‘tax. ys 
Ba Bh Gi, Ba. Ghecececcococeccensncsnsecnccnnsenepcnsens<senecenes 

Trades or labor assem, O'Fallon, Ill, tax, 





d 
vir inia state fed of labor, tax, j, j, a,s, 0, n 
Trades eqanel, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, Jj, a, 
i Ania TO tsar Lisencdtieeeinbinaahonheiiliaibalapedtaningndiaeiimnaiiiataiices 


Pennsy lvania fed of labor, tax, 0, n, d.......... 
Central nw council, San Sernerdine, Cal, 
CITE, Gy Di, Boeccnsene ccccecceccececovenecsenscenscconess cncgsnnee 


Federal labor 9636, tax, oct, $5; qs f, 
—— labor 10695, tax, o, n, d 2 70; a Z 
A ee oe TTT es 
Federal labor 11060, tax, oct, 45c; d f, 45c 
Federal labor 10991, tax, n, d, $2.75; da f, 
le labor 10201, tax, jan, 04, $5.95; 
5. eee 
Federal labor 7231, “fax, ‘jan, "04, “$6; af, ‘%.. hanes 
aes & labor 8330, tax, a, 8, 75c; sup, 50c; df, 









Bottlers prot ‘8434, i aeeaeieermatens pear nete 
0 and labor coune il, Leavenworth,Kan 


up.. 
Central’ trades and labor ‘union, "St ‘Louis, 
Mo, sup......... 
Federation of iabor, ‘Yonkers, | NY, ‘sup... 
Suspender makers 11294, sup................. 
Wire screen weavers 1147 5, sup — 
Woodmens prot 10348, amp. suenen 
Federal labor 10135, sup... 
Federal labor 8306, ‘sup so 
Pavers and rammermen 6611, ‘tax, j, f, m, a, 
04, $8; sup, $2.75; d f, $8 
MBerattin 9493, tax, jan, 04, $4. ~ sup, 









Twin b labor and trades assem, De Kalb 
08 Sycamore, Ill, tax, a, s, o, n, d, '03, 

Mai ae Pogeh cere and geben 1052! 
tax, nov, , 80e; d f, 80 


Stoneware potters 11241, tax, dec, 65c; d f, 65c 

United garment workers of p ORES 

ey hat operators 9655, tax, den, $1.05; d f, 
1.0 


Sanitary porcelain potters 10094, tax, dec, 
80c; d f, 80c.. 
Derrick mens 9499, “tax. dec, $2.45; x f. ‘$2. 45... 
Box pullers 11472, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2. aly 
Horse-nail workers 6313, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
, | OE | 5 SRO a een iaedlaaae stir ertpet-2-ot 
Laborers prot 11378, ‘tax. dec, 75e: d f, 75c...... 
re pressmen 9331, tax, jan, ‘on PY os df, 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, $1.65... 
Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
8445, tax, Jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50................. ccceeeee 
Wire workers 11497, tax, dec, 95c; d f, 95c. ..... 
ae conductors sand starters same. » aa, 
d, $10; d f, $10... coves enseee 
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Federal labor 10888, tax, dec, 75c; d f, 75c....... 
Federal labor 10334, tax, n, d $4; d f, $4. 
Federal labor 9355, tax, n, d, $5; f, 

Federal labor 11127, tax, dec, 50c; d 
Federal labor 10472" tax, sept. 7T5c; a 
Federal labor 6906, tax, Oo, n, d, $3; d 
= labor 9944, tax jan. 





_—— labor 9822 
Federal labor 11552, sup... 
Soapmakers 11553, ‘sup 


Amer fed of musicians, tax, jan 
—— labor union, Delaware, ( 0, ‘tax, i a, 


. m, G... ssnnaneniaies 

Intl a ay ‘assoc, tax, “< n, d Ldapuenneet 
Central labor union, Ashland, Ky. tax, o,n,d 
Trades and labor assem, Davenport, Iowa, 
ths it TE nenasieeincokadnits: cabmmainiaibinkabe. sethetiietss 
Hospital nurses and employes 10507, tax, 
(OR 8 2 LS ee 
— prot 10842, tax, jan, ’04, $3.75; d f, 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, jan, $8; d £ $3 
wosaary helpers 10387, tax, nov, $3.50; d x 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl, tax, n, d. 
Laborers prot 9750, tax, oct, $2.50; a f, $2.50..... 
Laborers prot 9670, tax, 8, 0, n, $5. 25; ‘d f, $5.25 
1 a prot 10631, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, 


setendi labor 11518, tax, dec, b ew $ f, $2.30.. 

Federal labor 10771, tax, dec, 40c; d f, 40c........ 
Federal labor 8770, tax, jan, be, $1. 75; d f, 
Federal labor 11508, tax, “dee, $1.55; d f, $1.55... 

Federal labor 10964, tax, dec, $10; a f, S10 cane 
Federal labor 11195. tax, dec, $1; d 
ow labor 9373, tax, jan, 04, nics d f, 


wm'r ny Girard, Kans, sup.. 
Solar printers and operators 8710, sup. 
Wagon loaders prot 11522, sup 
Amal re — and butcher workmen 
of N A, 
a unidn “ot ‘united ‘brewery “workmen of 
li asostschadieacannas puis Aebbelinianhiatibtanatebibinienes 
rot 11277, tax, dec, ’03, jan, 04, 
$6; sup, 5 ; af, $6...... 
Badge and lodge paraphernslia qnakers 
9136, tax, jan, ’04, 80c; sup, 40; d f, 
Porters prot 11543, su 
Local, natl alliance bill peanees and billers 
of A, ee me as 
Federal babar 11269, oon, dee, 

$1.45; sup, $6.25; d f, $1.4 
Federal labor 11289, sup 
Federal labor 105!8, su 








75¢; ir ts a ninietiiieiieiainechsiinitinns Seinibniasisiieadgscnsatueen 
Federal iabor 10 10285, tax, dec, $1.50; witel 1: 


Trades council, “Marshail, “Texas, ‘sup. . 

Milliners prot i554, eee 

Decorators, costumers, and cange « makers 
11555, sup... 

Window shade “makers 11556, | sup 

a ¥ | eee hel pers 11175, tax, 4 n, 4, $5.70; 





Pavers helpers 10841, tax, dec, $1.95: d f, $1.95. 

what fibre workers. 7185, tax, dec, $4.70; 

Clay, ner aga iris Wil a a, 
3d f. $4.25 
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god bn Semen 9774, tax, jan, 04, $2.50; d f, wy 3 
Laborers prot 11357, tax, dec, 700; d f, $70c..... 
Laborers prot 11102, tax, dec, $1.65; d Pe sal 65.. 
Intl asso of railway clerks, tax, o 
—— — union, Jeffersonville, Mind 
<_Ty Y eee 
Federal hae 11349, tax, jan, ’04, 
tee labor 11540, tax, jan, 04 #08 


Federal labor 9583. tax, a 
Federal labor 11187, tax, > a, $5; d 
ten labor 10428’ tax, jan, 04, giao: d t, 
Federal labor 7125, tax, s, 0, n, a, $3: d f, $3... 
Federal labor 10847, tax, n, 
Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, taa, a, 8, 
o. n, d, ’03, jan, ’04 
Tie carriers 11202, tax, jan, ’04, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
ae yl workers 11251, tax, jan, ’04, 40c; 
i EE so sacinhiiatniadsennbnisighinndsiedninctents. ‘ahs <pusanniingdtapiade 
Fur dressers 10747, tax, d, 08, j, 04, $1; d f, $1 
Ship riggers and machinery workers 9953, 
tax, s, 0, n, d, $3.80; d f, $3.80 
Supply “house clerks 10210, tax, dec, $6. 45; a f, 












Commercial artists asso 10064, tax, n, ,d, 108, 
j, 704, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 

Horse-nail workers 10582, ‘tax, Jan, 04, si. 40; 
d f, $1.40... oe 

Laborers prot 9788, tax, dec, $3.90; “af. 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware eames 
10943, tax, ec, $6.25: df, $B.25.........ccccccsesceeee 

Federal labor 11523, tax, dec, $2.30; d f, $2.30.. 

Federal labor 11148, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, "$2.50... 

— labor 10378, tax, d, 03, j, 04, 80e; d f, 


Federal labor 9394, tax, oct, $6; d f, D6) 

Fede al labor 9875. tax. n, a, $7.50 f, $7.50... 

Central ow and labor phone ty Rutland, 
Vt, tax, o,n, 

Federation of labor, Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, 
0, n, acct 

Central trades council, Lynchburg, Va, tax, 

a, 8, 0, n, d, "03, j, 04 

Glass bottle blowers asso of U 8 and Can, 
tax, 0. ’ 

Timbermens union 11557, sup. 

Newsboys prot 10911, tax, ‘a, 03, j, ’04 

Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, , Jan, 04, sama 


d f, $6.25.. mnie 
Paste makers 10567, tax, dec, $3; d f, $3....... 
ey wanna operators 9887, tax, May $3.40; a x 





$3.4 
Plumbers laborers —. a, ‘wantd 03, to 
and incl jan. 04, $41.50; d 0... 
Asphalt block and vitrified brick pavers 
7214, tax, n, d, 03, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Embossers prot 10221, tax, jan, ’04, ana d f, 
25 


pelea Hae cg Saka TK 
dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
wy * mens Aaunted 1178, ‘tax, ‘jan, 504, "95e; 


Federal labor 9598, tax, july, ’03, $2; d f, 
Federal labor 11045, IRD scctecncinserticemncesinens 
Federal labor 11333, sup .... - 
Federal labor 10023, sup...... canenatvutegewee 
Federal labor 8116, sup........... 
Flat janitors 10808, sup 
Central labor union, Lorain, Ohio, sup ........ 
Fulton co trades assem, Gloversville, N Y, 





TIA cictiintonenenaiibsaantatienienmmaiienenninnaiactunnametien 
Amal asso of street and elec rwy employes 

of A, su 
Intl asso of allied metal mechanics, sup....... 
Local 6, quarry workers intl of N A, sup....... 
Intl bro of teamsters, su 
= brewery workmen of t Buffalo, N Y, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Gas ea, tax, d, een ch 04, ecennene ; SUP, 
7 —— 





n, 
d, 08, j, 04, $2.50; sup, $1.35 eaesn acaiesiesietaniatinnan 
erty labor Reseach tax, deck d, $4.50; : 





$l; df 7 
Intl brotherhood of Fo su 
United brotherhood of carpenter and joiners 
of A, su 
2. Roofing material workers 11558, sup.. 
Riggers prot 10298, sup 
Laborers prot7458, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $25; d f, $25... 





Paper bag workers 10124, tax, jan, "04, 35c; 
Jewelry and silverware case makers 10448, 
tax, dec, $6; d f, $6 
Drainlayers 9995, ‘tax, dec, 90c; di f, 
- -e molders helpers 8685, tax, ianl $1; d f, 
pies bandinan 10810, tax, n, d, $3; d 
ay ‘WaRnenenene 6721, tax,o, n, a $B; af, 
Gas workers 9637, tax, dec, 60c; d f, 60c 
Amal asso of street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax, o d 
Composition "gravel roeters 10216, tax, jan, 
SO SNE OE Oe Bi Ricsnancecsiensencsasssocaseseeseniensitensenonee 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, 
d, 703, j, 04, $7.30; d f, $7.30. 
Marine 8 firemens prot 8000, tax, oct, $15.55 
Central 
Smith, Ark, tax, j, a, s, 0.n,d 
at xe labor ‘union, Fort Beott, Kans, tax, 


aaa sak ke Gan Tod 


J 
Federal labor 11003, tax, Fay oan} ¢ a 60c... 
Federal labor 9626. tax, dec, $5; a 
Federal labor 11124, tax, jan, ron -. 50; ‘a f 


$1.50... ace 
Federal labor 8769, tax, dee, $1. 50; df, $1.50..... 
= labor 9646, tax, jan, ’04, $2.80; d f, 





Federal labor 11389, tax, dec, 55c, d f, 55c....... 
Federal labor 11327, tax, nov, $1.05; a f, $1.05.. 
Federal! labor 8533, ‘tax, ‘dec, $1.50; a f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 9384, tax, a, 8, 0, Dn, $2.80; d f, 





Federal labor 11355, sup 
as labor 7489, tax, dec, 85¢e; sup, $1.60; 





WB Loughlin, St Louis, Mo, s ae 
a 9771, tax, bal n and 1.4 45; ‘sup, 
$4; dd f, $4.45 .. een 
Local 3, actors natl ‘prot union, 8UP.......s....c--« 
Icemens 9561, tax, dec, $1.25; sup, 25c; d f, 


$1.25. 
Local 30 intl “ceramic, "ete, ‘tile’ jayers ‘and 


helpers, s 
Poe helpers 10740, tax, dec, $1.40; sup, 
Asphalt pavers lids 11484, ‘tax, jan, °04, $1.70; sup, 
1; 
Pipe caulkers and re repairers ‘prot T1465, tax, 
jan, ’04, $2.50; sup, 7d mu 
CC Wollermann, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


13. Double drum hoister runners 11275, tax, s, 0, 


d, $5; d 


©, Di sccece -ccvccscvoscezoveccccssearecccccnseosorsce 
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13. 


14. 


tm workers 10298, tax, 0, n, $1.85; d f{, 
pounder laborers 11236, tax, n, d, $5; d f, $5... 
Tar felt and waterproof workers 7565, tax, n, 
d, $4.60; d f, $4.60... 
Elevator saaans 10824, ‘tax, dec, ‘$8.75; “a t 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, oct, $3; d f, $3....... 
Janitors prot 10769, tay, o, n, d, $3.30; d f, 
A ee TTT a 
0 tical workers 11496, tax, jan, 08 31 -25; a f, 





Stable ‘employes 10041, tax, nov, $35; d f, $35.. 
Undertakers assistants 9040 tax, jan,’04. $8.25: 












Scale workers prot 7592, tax, dec, 
Se I nk ostvesinapsninaiistiaiiciniaeiainia 
Wire and cable workers 984 





dec, pat 
Lumber handlers 8449. tax, oct, Te 
oy rtment t employes 11435, ‘S dec, 


i  ciienn sunne epeiee 

Intl typographical union, tax, dec..... 
Quarry workers intl of N A, tax, dec. 
Lumber handlers 11474, tax, dee, $ 


$1.50.. 
Laborers ‘prot ‘11004, tax, d, 03, j, 04, $6.70; d z 


Trades and labor assem, ‘New Phila, Ohio, 
tax f, m 
Newsboys ‘poet 10952, tax, feb, ’04. 
Federal labor 8621, tax, dec, $2.90; 








Federal labor 10796, tax, dec, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 
Federal labor 7211, tax, dec, $4.90; d f, $4.90..... 
Federal labor 11280, tax, d, 08, j, 704, $5.05; 
Federal labor 9885, tax, ‘oct, ‘50c; a f, 0c. 
Federal labor 10667, tax, dec, 35¢ f, 35c... 

Federal labor 8152; tax, j, f, m, ‘ot, $5.25; da f, 


$5.25.. 
Federal labor "$374, "tax, ‘8, °, n. ‘a, $3.55; a f. 
Federal iabor 11414, tax, dec, $5.65; d f, $5.65... 
Federal labor 108838, tax, n, d, $3.20; d f, $3.20.. 
re | labor 11151, tax, nov, 50c; a $1.35; 





a f, 

Pederal ior 11527, “tax, “dec, $i ‘30; sup, “2c; 
Federal labor 9672, sup. 

Federal labor 11534, su 
Drawhands, borers an 





‘finishers 11419, su 
Central trades and labor assem, Sparta, 
SI cieeiensideiennieetaieiiinnain-<iiemapemndiaenaaninaninns 


T es council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, a, 8, 0, 
n, d, ’08, j, 04, $5; sup. $ 
Peed eae 11365, tax, dec, $3.75; sup, 
1.50: I achaiclalentanahmiiaibaiaeaiaeaiaieadiniaitoasitiiad 
Iron ship drillers and tappers 10317, sup....... 
=a Prax rectifiers 10754, tax, nov, 80c; 


Intl ate or of Se su 

Greenhouse workers 10205, tax, may, to and 
incl dec, ’08, $4.60; d f, $4.60 

Telephone employes 11268, tax, dec, 35c; d f, 


35c 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, dec, $1. 20; ‘af, Gi. ‘20. 
Suspender makers 11294, tax, jan, ’04, $1.50; 

rT i cicesienenrnnnsndipnneioncnenaeenemesstaiencnneinatieunte 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, s, 0, “ 50; d f, $1.50...... 
ar x + emnee 8789, tax, d , 708, J, "04, $2.50; 
Draftsmen and computers asso 11008, tax, 

o, n, d, $1.50; d f, $1 
Wholesale employes asso 10097, tax, dec, 


Divestory "workers 9014, tax, ‘n. a, ‘gid ft $i. 
Salt workers 11197, tax, jan, $1: a’ f, $1 

Coal handlers 9022, tax. dec, $2 50: d , 
Watch workers 6961, tax, dec, $22. 15; a f, 


$22.1 
yt ie and temperers 10413, tax, dec, 80c 
Bootblacks ‘prot ‘10607, tax, oct, $1.50; a f, $1.50 
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Duffy’sPureMalt Whiskey 


Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 








THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


remedy for cou hs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 
lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
‘of physicians; used in numberless 


* gripe,” 


hospitals. 


Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


con- 
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14. Coal handlers 8286, tax, dec, 75c; d f, 75c $1 50 . Federal labor 9466, tax, dec, $5.60; sup, $2; 
Saw workers 10531, tax, dec, $2. 15; d f, $2. 4 30 Tasca icc instansiiasaseatiitienieasieeiaiiamiinnien $13 20 
Wire screen weavers 11475, t tax, dec, 50c; ad f, Federal labor 10441, tax, dec, $1.25; sup, es 
REE 1 0 f, $1.25. 3 25 
Gas workers 11057, tax, dec, $2.10; d f, $2.1 4 20 Federal labor 10506, “tax, “dec, $2.50; “sup, ‘Si: 
Galvanizers and ‘helpers 11065, tax, et «| Se 6 00 
aici tesnlaeideidedenedataiian aleieeanihannianaiidians 400 Federal ae 9079, tax, dec, $1.60; sup, $1; 
st prot 11101, tax, dec, $2.05; d f, $2.05.. 410 nine, Sn i ainssieininiininsisnaceinicsauinacignueainaiennianiaionstiens 4 20 
Wholesale clothing ‘clerks and packers 11042, Federal labor 10600, tax, jan, $2.50; oe 25c; 
ee ES eee 3 00 d f, $2.50... 5 2 
Deterenamers helpers 9606, tax, jan, $1.90; o Federal labor 10751, ‘tax, dec, $2.40; ‘sup, “$l; on 
OA ELLER ALE TI 3 i sesscinciliabies (ao. seaanialodtiaslarsiatuaiedisubiediianiaiatatininn 
Intl Sala of elevator constructors, tax, dec 11 00 Federal labor eee 1 90 
Brotherhood of painters, decorators, and Central labor union, Clinton, Ind, sup 1 00 
paperhangers Of A, tax, GeC...............cescceses 312 58 Central labor council, Alameda co, Cal, sup. 2 50 
Trades and labor counc il;Middietown, Ohio, Trades and labor assem, Alton, III, sup........ 25 
= eee eee 5 00 Central trades and labor council, "New Or- 
Central trades and labor assembly, Corinth, A PE nero 25 
SRE RRR ae aN 250 United mineral mine workers of N A, sup... 6 00 
Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, jan, Natural food operatives 10044, sup................. 12 
es Fo, ee 10 00 Hospital nurses and employes 10850, sup...... 25 
Federal labor 9083, tax, jan, ’04, $2. 10; “a ra Cork workers 9665, tax, dec, $1.05; sup, $1; 
$2.10. ‘ 4 20 _E 4” PRI ER REE NS A oe 3 10 
Federal labor 10106, ‘tax, dec, 40c; d £4 austin 80 House movers 10720, tax, dec, 75c; sup, 40c; 
Federal labor 9657, tax, jan, 04, $1. 7 “a f, SRR Re ER EE Ee 1 90 
SI cninssns venainsiemasessnosnbnieninansousennnstasheneiens aaa 3 40 Stable boy loyes _— 9878, tax, 8, 0, n, $8.25; 
Federal labor 9614, tax, n, d, $2; d f, $2 4 00 sup, $ dt, Ei iciusseann ssehaceniiieminhiataentniesntiebaeinn 20 50 
Federal labor 9620, tax, dee, 50c; d f, 50c 1 00 Federal ‘eaae 10404, | ee 1 00 
Federal labor 11429, tax, dec, $3.20; d f, $3.20... 6 40 Boilermakers helpers 9600, I cetactisetonetin 1 2 
Federal labor 9594, tax, ‘dec, 3 -65; a f, $1.65... 3 30 Assorters and packers 8316, —— 5 00 
Federal labor 11525, tax, dec, 50c;d f,50c. ... 1 00 J J Linehan, Chicago, Ill, sup.. 19 00 
Federal labor 11078, tax, jan, ’04, $7.70; d Telephone operators 9887, _ SSeeesee 1 25 
A eee 15 40 15. Granite workers 9289, tax, jen, 04, $1.50: 
Federal labor 11380, tax, nov, $3. 15 4 sd f, 3. 15... —) Eee 3 00 
——. labor 11505, tax, dee, $2; sup, $7.20; Granite polishers, quarry oT and laborers 
nanan tiaiin ieckaaeha: aeieianendinnamamebsaneentsbidesie 1l 20 306, tax, jan, ’04, $5; ence 10 00 
eaéral eer 11311, tax, dec, $1.10; ~~ 48¢e; Pavers prot 8895, tax, dee, $1.65: ‘af, $1. on. 3 30 
aa are ena eiatiaiag 2 68 —— * helpers and handy men 9818, tax, 
Federal eo 11044, tax, feb, 04, "7. 50: ‘sup, —& 5 § yy 5 4 5 Se 2 90 
RE ele Re POET I 18 50 F agstone ~~ and cutters 11271, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 11404, tax, dec, $1; sup, 50c; » FT EA 5 8 00 
elisha lini dilbliaiinienniphieinincitiliasitaninndinea 2 50 Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, jan,’04, $2.10; d f, 
Federal labor 10813, tax, jan, $8.50; sup, 50c; I ondciinininetiiiiian sinilatiesiiiidabienieaaiinamiaasiabaiiaabin 4 4 20 
cea tainaiemncinatiapigiaagieaneietianiedtiinnwatiiaiiniien 17 50 Bootblacks prot 11299, tax, d,’03, j, 04 ; 1 60 
Federal labor 9575, tax, 0, n, d, $3; sup, $1.25; — —— and rammers 10818, tax, sation bed af, @ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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. Rockmens prot 106381, tax, o, n, $5; d f, $5........ 
* Cutting d die workers 10573, tax, dec, ‘55e; df, 


— feeders "10538, “tax, jan, 04, "S. 20; a £ 
YT nurses and apnges 10850, hem 
dec, , $3.50 . 
Laborers prot ‘11068, tax, “dec, ‘45¢; af4 
Federal labor 10086, tax, n d, $2.50; es 
Federal labor 10778, tax, dec, 95c; d f, 95c........ 
Federal labor 6697, tax, dec, $2; a f, $2. 
Federal labor 8620, tax, ‘jan, $2. 
Federal labor 10776, tax, dec, $1.05 
—— labor 11494, tax jan i $2 
Federal labor 9504, tax, jan, . 
Federal labor 10932, tax, dec, 05e; d f, 
Federal labor 11289, tax, dec, $2; d 
Federal labor 11098, tax, dec, $2; 
Federal labor 9821, tax, 8, 0, n, 
Federal labor 10474, tax, dec, 50c; 
Federal labor 10076. tax, jan, 04: soc: d 
Federal labor 10639, tax, jan, ’04, $2.60; d f, 










a labor 10956, tax, jan, ’04, 60c; d f, 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 10646, tax, 
aha SO, 2. OS CSS eee 
oodsmens prot 10348, ben. ‘- $2; d f; $2...... 
eo prot 9923, tax, nov, $1.50; da f, 
Laborers 9557, tax, n, d, $3; d f, $3. 
Hospital employes asso iors tax, jan, 
rt YY PEs t eee ‘ 
Pavers and pavers helpers 11559, sup........... 
Optical workers 10084, tax, dec, ’03, Pom, 04, 
50; sup, $1.25; d f, Es 
Excavators and rockmen 11264, tax, » 
d, $29.75; sup, $3.25; d f, “inion tn 
Amal soc of carpenters and joiners, sup. 
Laborers prot 10284. homed oa 04, $5.60; sup, 
BE Oe Gi. seconcnnsrenensnsdsccwstomecncesensenese 
Laborers prot 11587, sup om 
Trades council, Anderson, Ind, sup 
retersl iaeee 11423, tax, dec, $1. 35; sup, $1.50; 
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15. Federal labor 10731, tax, dec. ante: =~. man 
15.50 





, m 
Stone pavers 10460, tax, n, d, $1; d f, $1........... 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301, = o, n, d, 

, Ey F FCS eee 


Sawmill workers 1250, tax, n, d, 03, j, "04, 
RS GG EIR ereccscccssestnsens sssenonctccncescocnvesscese 
Telephone poe prot 10296, tax, jan, ’04, 


rae 
8) tical ao 11468, tax, jan, 75c; d f, 75c 
Fishermens prot 8906, tax, 8, O, n, d, $5; df, 





shingle x(t and bunchers 9699, tax, enon 
2] 


Boomers 9410, tax, jan, 'R. 15; a f, ‘$2.15... 
——_ polishers 8642, tax, jan, $2.50; a f 
Federal labor 10019, tax, n, d, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 10135, tax, jan, a d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 7479, tax, dec, a d f, $1.90... 
Federal labor 10241, tax, jan, $5 : a ae 
Federal! labor 11298, tax, jan, $2. ry. d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 11158, tax, jan, $5; di f, $5........... 
Federal labor 10802, tax, jan, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Federal labor 11412, tax, "dec, $2.60; d f, $2.60... 
Federal labor 11495, tax, dec, 45c; a f, ac tine 
Federal labor 9762, tax, dec, $1.75; d f, $1.75..... 
Federal labor 10722, tax, n, ‘d, $15; d f $15 leapeese 
Federal labor 8311, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Federal labor 8393, "tax, nov, $10; d, $10. ......... 
Steam e Poe df boiler coverers’ 9514 tax, 
jan, ’04 f, 50c.. 
Office bldg janitors and window washers 
10845, tax, NOV, $25.50; d f, $25.50.................00 
Gilders prot 8986, + ow salinities 
Oil mill laborers 11529, tax, dec, $1. 
FT 5 eR eee, 
Suspender makers 9560, Sup.............cc0eescccsse0e 
Foundrymen and iron workers hel pers 8259, 
—e ee TS Tt eee ee 
Gas house employes 11135, tax, 0, n, d, $1.80; 
sup, 75c; d f, $1.80... oni 
Iron molders helpers, 11462, ‘tax, ‘bal n, “d, 
$1.45; sup, $1; da f, $ 
—— a tax, Jam "4, pieomen 50; ; SUP, 50e; a f, 





suspendet workers 10620, tax, jan, 04, $3.50; 
«TA | Rete 

Cloth h sponge {rs and tx 1 wo 10354, tax, s, 
0, $1.50: su p, $5.28; d f, $1. 

oT] employes 10641, — “jan, | $6; 
SIEGE TE, ii acenethcsstapesionninnmemacannteniinaptipeinanin 

central labor union, L ynn, Mass, sup. 

Central labor council, Jamestown, } 7. ur 

Hotel and restaurant oy es intl alliance ‘ 
ete, sup.... . 

vederal labor ‘11482, iax, a i ‘2: sup, $5.) 30; 








d f, $2... 
Federal labor 11344, “tax, ‘dec, $2.50; “sup, “800; 
d f, $2.50... a 
Central labor union, Cc harlotte, ‘N CG sup ensen 
Intl union of paper-box workers, sup.. 


b ane ) prot, 11250, tax, on $10; “a af, 





of bid Sy and window washers 10345, 

oe -* OT 4 Seren 
Shinglers prot 9253, tax, nov, $2; d 
Stablemens 8760, tax, n, d, 08, Jj, O4 8: 





sat cicneieecidintaansiaehaiietinue stihl 
Pipe lay ers 9744, tax, dec, 
Fire department employ : 
jan, 04, $2; d 4 
Awning ATA 9169, tax, “dee, $i. "00; 4 f, $1.90 
Suspender and neckwear workers 10363, tax, 
jan, ’04, $4.10; d f, $4.10... 
Sieampipe and boiler coverers “9689, ‘tax, + By 
d, $3; d f, $8...... 






); d f, $1. 
asso 10446, tax, 
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paus TIP-TOP’? 
— 

DAUS’ . 

TO PROVE airstcesimiestm 
cator isthe best,simplest anp 
cheapest dvice for making 

100 copies from Pen-written and 

50 copies from Typewritten original 


we io days’ ts to send a complete “‘ Duplicator” without deposit 
on 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 











18. Oyster workers 10497, tax, dec, $6.50; d f, $6.50 


Laborers prot 9105, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, nov, $61.95; d f, $61.95 
Icemens 9990, tax, jan, ’04, $1.25; d f, $1.25....... 
Paper box makers 11387, tax. dec, 40c; d f, 40c 
Furriers 9791, tax, dec, 65c; | ft | Wine 
Scalemakers 10283, tax, dec, #3; =e 
Intl union of united brewery workmen of A, 
RS § 45 eee 
Amai meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
fe 
Intl bro of maintenance-ot-way ¢ employes, 
tax, 
Hote! and restaurant em ployes intl alliance, 
GED, BRT, BOB .ccccscosccserecesevcsecscecescrcnes -cosecscesonese 
Central labor  jammname Astoria, Ore, tax, b A 
Si T TE. PUI siasiahaninsidniiniasonninspbnbebeuinebenenin aiemans 
Ceniral bier union, Northampton, Mass, 






$1.75 
Federal labor 11375, tax, Jan, ’04, 90c f, 90¢.. 
Federal labor 8281, tax, nov, $8.50; d ¢ ra 5O .. 
Federal labor 10998, tax, dec, $2.25; d i, $2.25... 
Ym labor 8563, tax, jan, 04, $1. "85; da f, 
Federal labor 8564, tax, n, d, $6.50; d f, $6.50... 
Federal labor 10280, tax, n d, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 10087, tax, oct, 4 =e 
ew labor 106838, tax, jan, ’04, $7.50; d f, 


I aiciiihsnetatenichanniaigiliennaieebiniiasiadignientethibelibtnninseptanenannieiee 
Intl flour and cereal mill employes, tax, 

SR 
Suspender makers 11022, tax, dec, 40c; d f, 





Federal labor 11457, sup.. 
Gas workers 11560, sup... ‘ 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax. °o, Tn, $3.50; a f, $3.50 
Fiat oe 10809, tax , july, 403, to and incl 
jan, ’04, $15.95; da t, ales Pieniaameliaians 
Flat janitors 10251, tax, nov, $5: d f, $5............ 
Flat janitors 10808, tax, n, d, $13; d f, $13. . 
Scalemens prot 11403, tax, jan, - $3; d f, 8 
Laborers prot 9576, tax, dee, $4.05; df, $3.05.. 
Laborers prot 10765, tax, dee, $l. 50; d f, $1. 50... 
caeeeers prot 9549, tax, jan, 04, $1.25; 





= hone spesthom 10906, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, d, 


fk ele 
Wex and poo model makers 11438, tax, 
RN TT TI asiccsisdssetieaiinciensionceasaentncoventeiemancens 


Sawmill mens 11536, tax, jan, ’04, $1; d f, $1.. 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
a | 
Hatters fur cutting trade asso 11512, tax, 
dec, $3.10; d f, $3.10... 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, ‘tax, 
jan, ’04, te iaiacinciies etait: cadebiliiebatinebtitiet 
Gas workers 10678, tax, dec, $4.75; d f, $4.75... 
Laborers prot 10829, tax, dec, $10; d f. 
wrt} tool workers 10687, tax, jan, 04, $3; 























“ 00 . Granite polishers 9481, tax, n, d, 08, jan, ’04, 
5 00 $2.25; d f, $2.25, $4 50 
13 90 Feather duster workers ‘joi13, “tax, “dee, $5; 
2 50 DT isi sidclaceesicaie encase deiacaehiceieainaipedsdactassinaalcsienintal 10 00 
80 Novelty adv workers 10548, tax, dec, $8.25; 
1 30 Se SN ainiass: siirucivine eastiiinines su saveaatnnambinanginotistian 16 50 
6 00 Trades and labor “council, Mankato, Minn, 
S cieaieeneioss-shnieenadaieel -ndeaniebeneennan veinidibeanieasneendiecien 5 00 
450 00 Labocets prot 9855, tax, o, n, $5; d f, $5... 10 00 
Central labor union, Wabash, Ind, tax, 3, 0, 
350 00 PIII n asc asia caicok. 1 keds cuasleateniabiahcaunbastiele .ssaiiibiaieie 26 
Central labor union. james Va, tax, 
180 00 dec, ’02, j, f, m, a, m, 5 00 
Federated trades assem, Duluth, ‘Minn, tax, 
234 46 = eae 2 50 
Trades council, Meyersdale, Pa, tax. 0, ‘n, “d. 2 50 
5 00 Central labor union, New ‘Baden, il, tax, 
SS ee 5 00 
2 50 United gold be: iters natl of A, tax, jan, ’04.. 1 65 
Natl bro of operative potters, tax, oO, 1, d, 
3 50 Tn III Tice essiee olspatsssatuanbenneeeatediidenedniienian 121 00 
1 80 Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
7 00 errs, tax, nov... 60 00 
4 50 Federal labor 11083, ‘tax. ‘dec, $3.2 5: a ry $3.25. 6 50 
Federal labor 111382, tax, dec, $2.45; d f, $2.45.. 4 90 
3 70 Federal labor 10486, tax, jan, 04, $2.90; d f, 
13 00 $2.90... igs 5 80 
5 00 Federal labor 8532. ‘tax, ‘0, n, << "$10. 25; “a f, 
6 00 IIIs hcstaiteiie Sica hchche eiouenshcnbeeanimesiacdinetie: bimiedaaaaiice 20 50 
Federal labor 10199, tax, dec, $4.70; d f, $1.70.. 9 40 
15 — labor 11445, tax, jan, ’04, $5.05; d f, 
Scented talehaausieh 10 10 
83 00 Foderai labor 8581, tax. dec, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 7 00 
American oe plate = 9008, tax, 
8 00 co US ee meee 9 60 
Brush workers 11274, tax, jan, 04, ‘$1.15; d f, 
70 Si illin vsanencgubeiniibin bckbis:-cncemapaniaiamtianitaiecsntiniivcnsiane 2 30 
Hospital attendants prot 8097, tax, dec, ’03, 
14 00 jan, ’04, $4.55; sup, $3.75;d f $4.55 0.0... -...... 12 85 
Qua rrymens prot 8312, rw j, a, 8, 0, n, a, 
80 $13.80; sup, 35c; d f, $13.80 a oeda 27 95 
100 Electrical workers helpers 10510, tax, dec, 
10 00 65c; sup, $1; d f, 65e.............. vanities 2 30 
7 00 Cloth examiners and spongers 10429, “tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50............. 5 00 
81 90 August © Lange. organizer, Quincy, ‘Th, ‘sup 50 
10 00 Hair spinners 10890, sup...............-.s.sc.secssereee 50 
26 00 Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, dec, 
6 00 SS 3 * lt Sener 5 60 
6 10 Lumber handlers 8449, sup..................se0000++ 30 
3 00 Boilermakers and iron ship builders help- 
ers 8465, tax, jan, 04, $5; sup, $1; d f, $5........ 11 00 
2 50 Cloth examiners, spongers and helpers 10780, 
tax, dec, $5.50; sup, 50c; d f, $5. ll 
4 20 Cemetery employes 10634, tax, ee, $6.25; sup, 
I i I stasis a iceteicanieets lenties “ihamaiasiniineiit 21 00 
2 00 Federated trades council, Santa Clara co, 
2 00 Ri MINI: nasa: -connsseen: somantioniaibileteesiepnescennemen 25 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ind, sup...... 4 00 
89 00 Trades and labor assem, Covington, Ky, sup. 50 
—- Jabor 10651, tax, d, ’03, j, 04, $23; wt 
6 20 $l; dibasic adidas Scnitede 47 00 
peibeal’ labor 10674, sup... - 40 
1 00 Federal labor 11270; sup 2580 
9 50 Federal labor 8339, tar. dec, ’08, $6; sup, $3; 
20 00 {5 See —_ ae 15 00 
Federal labor 11166, sup.. a oman 1 00 
6 00 Federal labor 9221, sup................... 150 
a, ey r 9508, tax, dec, be $3.50; sup, 
18 00 EE ES. won 8 2 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








The Best that’s Made. 











WING'S MACHINERY 


The Best That Can be Made. 


ist. It will Move More Air Than any 
Other Fan Made for ventilating, heating, 
drying, etc. 

2d. The blades are Adjustable and can 
be set to suit the conditions. 

3d. It Costs Less to Run and maintain 
than any other, and is Safer, since the fan 
is inside a frame-work, as shown in illustra- 
tion opposite. 

4th. It is Noiseless and Does Not Ob- 
struct the Light, two Very Important 
points. 
Wing’s Disc Fans and High Speed Engine Combination 
Wing’s Disc Fans and Electric Motor Combination. 
Wing’s Acetylene Gas Generator—(Carbide Feed). 

Simple and easily understood. Durable; High- 
Grade Material and Workmanship. Cool Genera- 
tion, Dry, Pure, and Clean Gas. Capacity, Full 
Number of Burners, 10 hours. One Carbide 
Holder. No Pockets or Pans. 

Catalogue giving valuable information on 


Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating of Factories, 
Churches, Dwellings, etc., sent on request. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO., 


251 and 253 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 











18. Peters labor 11515, tax, dec, 08, $1.05; sup, $2; 


Federal labor 11168, tax, oct,’03, x d f, $2.20 
19. File workers 10048, tax, "dec, $9; df, -; Lesgeameccaee 
Stablemens prot 9046, tax, n, d, $1; d f, gi. ease 
= hat operators ’9501, tax, "dec, $1. 50; d f, 


Livery ol undertakers stable ao 
10742, tax, dec, $3.50; df, $B.50..........000 -ceeeceeees 
Softdrink and soda water bottlers 11152, tax, 
WED .conccncnsenannevnsuncenncevapgpesqpegneseses 

go Sacer prot 10180, tax, o, n, $1; d f, $1.. 
Janitresses prot 10647, tax, jan,’ 04, $10, 50; 
1 Be Bi creaserecocsseccnsenennacnescsnmsesnane cooeapeneesente 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, jan, ’04, 50c; d f, 0c 
Laborers prot 10217, tax, dec, $1.45; da t $1.45.. 
Intl stereotypers and electroty pers union, 
II UII sicsnthphidaiagnimiphbiliceinnsinmnneneninbeansanamnainie 
Actors nati prot union of A, tax,o, 
Federal labor 11069, tax, Pp d, $12; 


Federal labor 9925, ‘tax, dec, $2; a 

Federal labor 11061, tax, 0, NN d, $1.50; d d 
Federal labor 7010, tax, jan, , 04, 40c; d f, 40c.. 
Federal labor 11335, tax, , 04, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Federal labor 10703, tax, ton, $2.85; d f, $2.85.. 
Federal labor 10219, tax, j, a, $1.60; d f, $1.60. 


- o 
Pt 
ree, 
ane 
2 
3 


as) nel 10555, tax, n, d, 
Federal labor 10948, tax, jan, $1. 1.70 
Federal labor 9502, tax, ‘jan, $2.25; 3 f, $2.25...... 
Federal labor 10964, SUD. ...............sssseceesesseeeeese 
we assembly, Denton, Texas, tax, n, d, 
Central trades assem, Washington, Pa, sup.. 
Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, sup.. 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, jan, '04, 
ke SE F See ae 
Pipe calkers and tappers 7348, 
i avicictenstenmhicneieesonaties seciiiiasiiaien 
Sugar workers 1051 sup, 


’ 9 OF0...... 00 


Icemens 9990, sup.... 


#3 
a 





20. Sqpggers pest See, tax, j, Jj, a &, oO, $7.50; d f, 
Ore 8951, tax, n, a, 08, j, 04, $1.50; 
Ege candlers and Poultry ih handlers 9479, tax, 

40 


2 


te so ow bo Se me 
S$ &$ 8 S88 Sees Ssessssss Ses ss ss ss SB8s 


$8.1 
Sugar workers 11155, tax, dec, Hd f, 
Sawmill werner 8877, tax, n, d, 08, 


rom BS norEe 


Foundrymens helpers 10984' tax, jan, $3.50; 


-—e 
seo 


® 





Slate workers 10016, tax, jan, $9. 
Central labor union, Ponce, P R, tax, 8, 0, n 
ay oe), . Duquoin, Ill, tax, a, 8, 
Table't knife grinders nati union of N A, tax, 


Concrete and coment finishers 11405, ‘tax, ‘4, 
. 1 


POC CoN Cwm 


— 


Journeymen tailors of A, tax, n, d, ius" g 4 04 


os 


— 


a 


o 
Oo Om © me OR 





oO, 1, a, 2. A ’ 


ship Grillers 9087, tax, 0, n, d, $9.75; 4 f, $9.75 19 50 
Laborers prot 11087, tax, dec, $8.70. 

Laborers prot 8654, ‘tax, jan, 04, 0c; d f, _ 
Pipe and boiler coverers 10551, tax, o, n, d, 


$8.70; a f, 


Se GD ie, ete ievenvensnececsnesnsnscevennnnpenenencmensrannies 


Street workers mond genes 10282, tax, d, ’03, 


Jj, ’04, $1.10; a 


Laborers prot 9558, tax, jan, 04, "#10; “at, 


H 


FL | LR TASTES ts ted 
Lime Ute 11050, tax, dec, $3; d tf, $8.......... 
Foundrymens 10116 tax, dee, $1; d i, ai. 

Wardrobe tenders 10617, t tax, jan, 600; d f, ec 





2, water bottlers, 11317, tax, dec, $1.50; 
Laborers prot 9317, tax, dec, $4 30; d f, $4.80... 
05; a f, $9.06. 


Commercial telegraphers of A, tax, 0, n, 4* 


Interior freight handlers and’ warehouse- 
mens intl, tax, o, n.. escoqaper - 
oe labor 10308, tax, Jan » 







Federal labor 9720, tax, 0, n, a§ 
Federal labor 7241, tax, Jan, 
Federal labor 10461, tax, o,n 
Federal labor 8217, tax, jan, + 


ne 
woos wo & Be. bo oF tome 47 mR 





S258 $ 8 888 2 8 S588 8 BESS § 
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OPIUM,LAUDANUM AND OTHER DRUG HABITS. FRE E 
Permanently and painlessly cured at home. Especially successful 
where other treatments have failed. One free trial treatment will 
convince you of its merits. Correspondence strictly confidential in 
plain sealed envelopes. 
THE ALL SAINTS COMPANY, ovepr. 7 TRIAL 
Childs Building, 34th Street and Broadway, New York. 
20, Federal labor 11139, tax, jan, os ¢ f. $6. _ $13 00 = 21. try mace 11471, tax, jan, ’04, $1.89; sup, 
Federal labor 9611, tax, nov, $5; d f, $5............ 10 $1. 1. $5 20 
— labor union, Watebrriiie, Sai: tax, 
ERE ROE ay ene 2 50 6 10 
Central trades and labor council, Port Alle- 1 00 

EE ES EAR EE a 10 00 13 
Pipe and boiler coverers 11562, sup. 10 00 
Riggers prot 11561, sup... 10 00 6 00 
Button makers prot 7181, ‘tax, ‘jan, $2. Casting chippers and cleaners 8878, tax, ‘ar 

7 | | pclae Giaitea ieee ise 710 7 SS - | 2 Seen 14 50 
Shippers and packers 8238, tax, d, ’03, j, 04, Brushmakers p and b 7394, sup...... qpecagapecsoncces 2 0 
or es {it ) eae 83 60 “— fishermens 11125, tax, 0, n, d, $6; sup, 
Dept store shipping room employes 10070, «§»-_— =, SRS hf, B...........---ncrsrecssrersnrcersecensssenssnensecerersnee 13 00 
tax, nov, $3.75; sup, 50c; d f, $3.75.................. 8 00 Giit:net’ fishermen 8054, tax, j, f, $4.60; sup, 
Gas Workers 10036, SUP.....-s.scc0 scesocsesesscseeeeseens 50 | _,_ E e 10 2 
by = 11314, tax, d, 03, j, 704, $ $1; sup, ui Thompece, ST ccntinienninbnmmreininmavegaitiniin 50 
250 22. | £4. shorers and movers 7417, tax, 8. 0, n, 
A EE cinicaonininctemeaineiiemnianneCmane 8 00 
150 Domestic jnelpers pr prot 11395, tax, n, d 
P44 * Ute eee 4 80 
f, $1.2 8 35 Laborers prot 11424, _—7 dec, $1; d f, 200 
Federal labor’ lie q General merchandise packers 10188, tax, 

sup, 60; d f, $3.18 6 90 II: MIDI. Tn ins lentrnidiemiinascaneepniianeimebiiadens 10 00 
Federal labor 133i, tax, dec, $1.50; sup, $2; Livery ht employes 8529, tax, n, d, $1.50; 

(| |S RBR RRR aie eS erties 5 00 LE REDLINE 3 00 
peaceal labor GR 5 Postoffice clerks 10645, tax, n, d, $1; d f, $1... 2 00 
Federal labor 10261, tax, jan, 80c; d f, 80c. 1 60 Oil = sapmeyes 11171, tax, jan,” 04, $4. 75; 

Federal labor 9725, sup AEE 9 50 
Federal labor 10547, sup 2 35 Machinist helpers 10545, tax, dec, $1.50; df, 
Mineral water bottlers, 11317, sup ..... ... EY =— is ii icitcitntesiiniatiriscoamiaivrattaicenasetins “eeetediniiibiadinindie teint eniascatiaiands 8 00 
Intl bro of oil and gas well workers, sup....... 9 30 a. prot 9984, tax, o, n, $2; d f, $2........... 4 00 
Central labor union, Franklin Falls, N H, Bottle caners 10535, tax, dec, $2.30; d f, $2.30... 4 60 
insite: chtaihestineeiatiiads danabimentineeinkbeaming 5 20 —— = cama Bridgeport, Conn, tax, 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup ..... .... 27 75 ic ccsinsildenainbiontionn-sscdeninieioiinls 5 00 
21. Milk bottlers 9639, tax, dec, 50c; d f, 50c......... 1 00 Central ie aula, Shamokin, Pa, tax, j, 
Steel chippers 11041, tax, dec, 35c; d f, 35c...... 70 a, 8, 0, n, 5 00 
Barber shop porters and bath 1 anne tenders Trades and labor ‘council, “Chippewa Falls, 

10849, tax, aug, $6.10; d f, $6.10 ....................6 12 20 pT es 5 00 
Beltmakers and helpers 7221, tax, n, d, 703, Central labor union, "“Dwensbere, Ky, tax, 

Jj, ’04, $2.85; d f, $2.85 ...... 5 70 Din Gi, Di Win Gy ie Bc iit ceriennsennsvscnccssescosecessecees 5 00 
Tin-foil workers 11115, tax, , jan, 304, $5: ft ‘$5 10 00 Intl ladies garment workers, tax, oO, n, d...... 45 00 
Base-ball makers 10939, tax jan, 04, 55e; a f, 9 Int] union slate Gunner, splitters and @ 

55e ; : ‘ 11 “ 4d 
Stone pave ers, 3, “and ¢ urd s 400 

ters prot 11358, tax, dec, $1.75; d f, $1.7. 3 50 
Brush fibre dressers 10577, tax, jan, $1. 60; d f 9 00 

SY asdilitceksdlettesaealns vache irtasaedisttanetonantalag ein 3 20 Federal labor 11468, tax, jan, $1.70; d f, $1.70... 3 40 
Fishermens prot 10637, tax, jan, * a d f, $3.50 7 00 Federal labor 9900, tax, 0, n, $2.70; d f, "92. 70.. 5 40 
Laborers prot 9645, tax, jan, $5; d f, $5 eiakcsustia 10 00 Federal! labor 11249, tax, dee, 03, jan,” 04, 75; 
Laborers prot 10528, tax, 8, O, $1.50; a f, $1. 3 00 Sr i, Th caasinsbe ip wanteinnetnianterenaninintidieteneeanbaieminmenaaines 1 0 
Laborers prot 10608, tax, ‘jan, $1.50; ad 4 Pi 50 8 00 Federal labor 10816, tax, dec, $1.20; 4 f, $1.20... 2 40 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, dee, 50c; d f, 50e’........ 1 00 Federal labor 8243, tax, nov, $3; : 6 00 
Machinists helpers 10056, tax, oO, n, a, $2.25; Federal labor 10730, tax, jan, $1. 45; My f, $1.45... 2 90 

LE 450 Federal labor 11444, tax, jan, $4.35: d f, $4.35... 8 70 
Curled aetr finishers 11145, tax, feb, ‘$i. 20; Ice handlers and helpers 9053, tax, 8, Oo, 2D, 

[2 | SRRRerEE ED ea 2 40 \ ° Lit | eee 6 
Central oa union, St Marys, Ohio, tax, s, Federal labor 10307, am, s dec, $1.10; sup, $2.50; 

o, n 2 50 Sr I TI cncitsianiadeanicitdieeittens -snomansenennebeanmubaie 4 70 
Trades and labor: assem, ‘Morris, iil, tax, i f, Federal laber 8921, “sup.. 5 50 

ia PUI chic sahicnscucien icaacdacaadedacianie danas uanaonensntbunineniadel 250 Federal labor 7520, sup... 100 
Intl'asso of marble workers, tax, 0, n, d....... 8 00 United neck wear cutters 6939, ‘sup... 8 00 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl, United neck wear makers 11016, sup.. 8 00 

III Ol sanitised nansependieactnshiiatilannahasiinalininnen 212 70 Awning workers 9169, sup......... 76 
Elastic + weavers amal asso, tax, O» | n, »d, Distributers 10323, tax, dec, 0 

. F ee i 2 40 1s See 2 24 
Federal mn 10104, tax, “dec, $1; ‘a f, ‘$i.. 2 00 Millmens prot 10297, tax, ja "$3.50; sup, $2; 

Federal labor 9644, tax, ‘jan, 50c: df, 50e. RO I aaa aa 9 00 
Federal labor 10200, tax, n, d, $1. 160; a f, $1.60... 8 20 Silver workers 10339, tax, jan, $3.70; sup, 50c; 

Federal labor 10723, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. | i | Rae cee ee ee Pa 790 
Federal labor 11265, tax, Jj, f, $1.90; d f. $1.90... 8 80 Iron’ bg drillers and tappers 10367, oo a a, 

Federal! labor 7187, tax, n, d, $10; d f, $10......... 20 00 8,0, n, d, 03, j, 04, $3.95; sup, $2.60; d f, 

Federal labor 9087, tax, nov, $1.10; Li f, $1.10... 2 20 $5.95... aa me 
Federal labor 11488, tax, jan, ” $3.20 d f, $3.20..... 6 40 Diggers and ‘shovelers "70224, tax, h, «4 1.20; 

Federal labor 11185 tax, d, 708, j, 704, $2; d f, $2 4 00 sup, 1.20... 290 
Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax. f, _ we 2 50 Tar roofers and sanitary flooring “workers 

Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, sup 1 00 11255, tax, n, d, ’08, j, ’04, $4.50; sup, $1.50; 

Central labor union, wennamgee, Mass, da 5 I 10 

STII nti inieecusiciateatdelok Soul ENC ED LOE 50 =. 28. ~ Die workers 11018, tax, dec, 03; jan,’04, 70c; 

Trades and labor counc il, Jackson, Mo, sup ee > ee ee ee eee 1 40 
Federal labor 11390, sup 5 00 Mineral mine workers 10137, tax, jan,’04, 80c; 
Federal! labor 11546, sup 6 30 Be Oy inden tibnnisnenscnchtininisimssintinitaneisenitinnineiaaiatiiians 1 60 
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“BLUE HEN” 


High Grade Chew at a Popular Price 
Superior to all others 
Premium List in Every Package 


THE J. F. ZAHM TO. ACCO COMPANY 








TOLEDO, OHIO 











23. House wreckers and rest ode 


; material handlers 9959, tax, n, d, $2.50; d 
2.50. 
























25, Stone planermen 10604, tax, jan, $3.50; d f, $3.50 


Machinists helpers 10586, tax, jan, 35c; d f, 
















iain dacceneealinain ceepninatencanstataiiabbbgnsetenntnanenidiamacembaniuine 5 00 CE AOL A EN cn 
Button workers prot 7023, tax, jan, ’04, $1.80; se Foundry helpers 10012, tax, nov, $6.5; d f, 
Riggers prot 10315, tax, jan, $2. 70; d f, $2.7U..... 5 40 N ative cutters 8176, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 08, j, 04, 
Stenographers 11 , tax, n, 4, 70¢; d f, 70c...... FF ce =| RR eee 
Pavers — rammers 10544, tax, j, er a, 8, O, n, Stoneware potters, 8302, tax, d, 03, j, 04, $3.40; 
d, $2.45; d f, $2.45.... 4 90 Oo Ue, Si Abcdsnisinest taceemmnevinprinaaennnapmmaniee 
Foundry workers 9938, ‘tax, dec, $13; 4 f ‘313. 26 00 Laborers prot 10191, tax, jan, $2.35; d f, 9 
Central labor, Bellows Falis, Vt. tax, o, n, d. 2 50 Quarrymens prot 11351, tax, n, d, $1.30; d 
Federation of labor, Geneva, *N Y, tax, o, n,d. 250 EE ELITE 
Trades council, Murphysboro, iu, tax, jan, Peewee ot Pens 10805, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, d, 
to and incl dec, Nllistdeitiniastechinieananmemae | Sn © ° YY | ¢ | RRC etie ec eee 
United we hat and cap makers of N A, 20 Watch fuishers asso 10454, tax, n, d, "03, i f, 
NS ee . ee 8 Se ie ee 
— ‘union fiour and cereal miil employes, wali paper house employes 10657, tax, jan, 
ota giibietniacneaadenabaendnenie 140 8 f OF TR | RRR Ieee 
metal polishees, buffers, etc, of N A, tax, me Paper bag workers 10357, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, 
sureet and sewer cocevaneus 7548, tax, Shoe polishers 10381, tax, 0, n, d, $6.80; d f, $6.80 
to and incl dec, ’03, $6.40; , $6, 40... ine 12 80 Wire workers 10718. tax, nov, #2; d f, ehintian 
Federal labor 9849, tax, jan, o '80; af, gi. ‘80... 3 60 Gypsum minersand mine millmen 9819, tax, 
Federal labor 11112, tax, nov, $3; ‘df, 8... 6 00 7 eS OF Gf RR ee 
—— labor ll tax, jan, 04, hy Qn a ft. a Trades and labor council, ‘St Cloud, Minn, 
ll inctiniisiiie-ciiiinemmininmeninmnaceiaiitieaieieie, WR |. § MAMA Ts cicrisc sicuiinee aeeeieebeinh 
Federal labor 11384, tax, dec, $2.80; d f, $2 5 60 Central Tlabor union, Rocky Mount, N C, tax, 
Federal labor 10677, tax, a. "04, Boe: 120 OE 
Federal labor 11380, tax,d co, 5; 2 30 Trades and labor ec 
yarn labor 10121, tax, jan, $3 6 00 
halt fn any 10513, tax, dec, 's3. 7 00 
fe eral labor 10549, jax, sept. $3. 6 10 o, n, d 
Federal labor 11379, tax, dec, $6.25; 12 30 Trades and labor assem, Des Mc 
Federal labor 11324, tax. dec, — 1 #0 tax, nov, ’02, to and ine oct, 04 
Saw — 11310, tax, dec, 85¢ 170 Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, 8, 
Bootblacks prot 11110, tax, bal o, AY 
$2; SUP, $2; df, G$2.......000..-000seeeeee 6 00 
United Mextile workers of A, sup.. 1l 60 tax, dec.. 
Intl jewelry workers of A, sup........ 3 00 Pipe and boiler coverers ‘11563, sup... 
Local 20, quarry workers intl of N A, 12 Federal labor 8962, tax, o, n, a, $12; a , $l 
Federal labor 10185, SUP...........-.ssse+sssesesseesessses 8 00 Federal labor 11490, tax, jan, $1.50; My & a. § 
es labor 11322, tax, dec, $2.50; sup, 5c; Federal labor 10959, tax. nov, 75e; d 
TIT ia sadist onsiinshiabniescdaunatansidinitiinatiesiien 5 05 Federal labor 9868, tax, dec, 60c doe; d f, _ 
Federal oj] * See 2580 Federal labor 10667, tax, jan, 35¢; d f, 35c.. 
Federal labor 9174, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d, $2.10; Federal labor 10632, tax, s, 0, $4; ‘a f, 
NE Oe Fe i inteeansnnnadeneenesngveenctonaee 9 40 Federal labor 8087, tax, d, 03, j, ’04 € at 8 
Foe Toc. labor { 9686, tax, jan, "Te; sup, $16.50: _— ot 1 labor 10115, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 50; d f, 
hananieaiaheninienaine saatutsenmnpedgnicnnbite sentapeciann 7 [ene ssenees 
Central labor, Kent, a 10 00 Federal labor 11045, tax, jan, $8; ‘a f, Ss. 
Beer pump workers  eoand tax, m, j, a a, 8, O, Federal labor 9650, sup.. 
eR FS (Sf CaN 34 50 Federal labor 10847, tax, ‘jan, ‘$i. “75; “a £, $i. 75 
Sawmill workers 11004, tax, jan, $15; d f, $15.. 30 00 Federal labor 11165, tax, jan, $2.50; a f, $2.50... 
Se de sh prot $232,” tax, n, d, 703, 4, 04, se —— labor 9777, tax, 0, n, d , $1.50; a f, 
Bootbiacks prot 0078, tax, dec, $7.25; d f, “e 25 14 50 Federal labor 9368, tax, o, n, $1; d f, f, $1 sciaaiitaiatities 
W holesale @ Federal labor 11397, tax, dec, $i.20;'4 f $1.20.. 
30 
00 


Se} LEA eee 38 Federal saree, ‘tax, n, d, "08, J, f > 01, $8.50; 
Pound isedicen 8456, tax, d, ‘03, J, ’04, $8.15; d f, $8.50 , 
pavenhaecenneanamnantnes s0b0e> suncsequecges sneennmannenese 6 Federal labor 10837, ‘tax. “dee, $5: « f, $5. itomenien 
Laborers prot 9259, tax, s, 0, n, d, $15; d f, $15. 30 Federal labor 9133, ‘tax, dec, $2: co ad f, _ 50... 
Box factory laborers 11076, tax, jan, $1.75; d f, Federal labor 6876, tax, jan, 75e; a f, 75¢......... 
Si irishdinn ccimputintocehahicaiepltiaemimmimeniniemniinianainins 350 Federal labor 10905, tax, n, d, si. 85; d f, $1.85. 
Sewer - tunnel miners 10096, tax, oct, Federal labor 9594, sup . 
8 RS Ree 25 00 Federal labor 11148, tax, ‘dec, $2.50; sup, 50c; 
Fishermen and shell diggers 11134, tax, n, d, 4 ) eee 
| eS see 1 40 Federal labor 7591, tax, ‘nov, $2; sup, $3.60; df, 
Hospital “employes BERR, CO, FRM, WE, GREG ER ce csceseccceseserssczccs «.osccciccnccnseoce seecsscnonbenesnsces 
d Siidhsn . stsilipeatennennniinienddiaieemeunitanenapnianebe. 1l 70 oe labor 8681, tax, jan, $1. 10; sup $1; 4 f, 
Sawmill and rivermen 9981, tax, acct jan, » —_—_ RATED sncnconcces senenspannene contencovecsoonconsueneonscssonessenene 
35; d f, $3.! 6 70 Federai ||| Cee 
Cement and rock as asphalt finishers ‘975i, tax, Federal labor 11288, tax, j, a, 8, 0, mn, d, $8.20; 
ee 8 EE ee 30 00 SS LS | eR eR Ree 


$7 00 


18 00 
400 


6 80 
470 


8 60 
470 
8 00 
15 00 
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25. 


Local 187, intl union united brewery work- 
men of A, sup . 

Novelty advertising workers 10548, up 

Belt lacers 10196, tax, jan, $2; sup. $1.75; d f, 

Sawmill men 11536, su 

Horse nail makers 71 

Blacksmiths, boilermakers, and machine 
a 9574, tax, Jan, $1.50; sup, 50c; d f, 
1 








Stoneware workers 6888, tax, n, d, $7.20; sup, 
50c; d f, $7.2 

Sods and mineral oe bottlers 10333, tax, 
jan, $2.50; oan, 3 = Semen ine 

Federation of ay hates, Wyo, =e. 

= labor 10882, tax, bal jan, $2.50; 





Federal labor 11281, — 
Federal labor 9409, s 

ab ext labor 10865, a, ‘jan, ‘Ei. 35; sup, $2.60; 
Federal labor 10225, SUP .-...s.s.sssssssssessessessseesses 
Federal labor 11153, tax, nov, $1.25; sup, $1; 


f, $1.25.. 
Federal labor il 11123, tax, nov, o. on hanna a. - 





Suspender workers ‘9480, ‘sup... 
Stablemens prot 10663, sup 
Warehousemens 10508, tax, a, 8, $6; sup, $1.75; 





Assorters and packers ort DR cecesinsenesenseces 
Die ore 1 , tax, d 03, J 04, $1.40; sup, 





oun makers 11022, sup 
Suspender and neckwear “workers "10363, 
Minerai and soda water bottlers 9275, sup..... 
Artificial rie makers 11356, tax, n, ‘a,’ 1b3; 
4 4 SA eRe eee 
Steam ipe and boiler coronene su ‘ 
Federal labor 11580, tax, feb, ’04, $1; a f, fi 
Federal labor 10674, tax, Oo, 0, *d, "$3.45 





45. 
. American Book and Bible House, Phila, Pa, 


SED GION scnctrep-cecencenssvesmension-nsacaceceee 
Mr Cullen, — of metal polishers, phone 
MOSGAFS tO NOW YOrk.......0cccccccessss00000000s0seee00 
oo | prot 9026, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, 


Sawmill workers prot. ‘11487, ‘tax, “jan, “904, 

ES _ aR CRERRTRRPRS eT t geeaee 

Rockmens prot 10631, tax, d, 703, j. 704, $5; 

Hat {SS oe 8 df, #2... 

rx eae makers 6021, tax, o, n, d, $2.10; 
2. 


Ri gers prot 10298, tax, nov, $1.75; d f, $1.75.... 
orers prot 10081, 1 nde m, j, j, a, 8, 0, D, 
G & . VTA . eee 

Gilders prot 8980, tax, jan, $4.35; d f, $4.35...... 

oe — labor F assembly, Bessemer, Ala, 


Federal labor 9706, ‘tax, 'n, d, $1 "50: a’ Pe a ‘50... 
Federal labor 11386, tax, n, d, $3; da 5 eT 
Federal labor 10518, tax, jan, $1 -25; ‘a f, $1.25 
Lake county trades and ‘labor council, 
tad Ohio, tax, dec, ’02, to and ine 
Federal eS 
tte labor 6998, tax, jan, $2.30; op $2;d f, 
Federal uber ae. tax, d, °03,j, °04, $1.50; 
SII OE I ssciscacotncinhhdndesiiainls Sninausegoehes 
Hall Quarry, Me, local of quarry workers 
III Tit SiR iiincnaniciass unciuadnnstiiinnindieden 
Stone derrickmen 6721, SUP............:.0.0.ceeceeeeeee 
Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, sup 
Lead paint and oil workers 10848, tax, jan, 
$1.75; sup, $1; d f, $1.75... 
Poultry and game dressers” 10055, “tax, Jan, 
0; sup, S0c; d f, $8.10...............0000 
Asbestos workers 10040, sup... 
Intl ladies garment workers union, saad 
‘ederal labor 11564, sup 






Bootblacks prot 9196 on dec, $1. ‘15 
Neckwear cutters 11806, tax, dec, 95c; at 95e. 
Horse nail makers 10530, tax, feb, $1.95; 





GE, Cha a cccccccscccccccosesocssscvesoscosccsscnsensonsoosonsssees 


90 


3s 


6 
5 
0 
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1 


3 50 
14 90 
10 70 

50 


5 00 
2 90 
50 
400 


5 30 
1 2 


4 20 
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27. ——. at ee. and chippers 10409, tax, 
an, 

Gas workers 10678, tax, jan, $4.90; d f, $4. 

Columbia river fishermens prot 632i, tax, 0, 

7% SS 8 Tee! eee 

Paper y “wanes 9675, tax, d, ’03, j, ’04, $1.40; 





$1 00 
f) 


Trades an labor asset, Marshalltown see 
CMe De Be Bic BOGE Bivenecvevccecsevnsvceenne ascessecenscceese 
Central trades an oe Naber assem, Watertown, 
RE ET, 
Federal labor 8193, tax, dec, $5; d f, $5... =e 
Federal labor 10746, tax, dec, $5; d f, $5... 
Federal! labor 9461, tax, jan, $4; d f, $4 
Federal labor 7118, tax, nov, $2.35; d f, $2.35... 
Federal labor 11053, tax, dee, 50e 50e; df, Boe........ 
Federal labor 9905, ‘tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 9165, tax’ dec, $10; d f, $10......... 
Federal labor 11584, sup... 
Central labor union, Adams, Mass, tax, ‘aug, 
03, to and inc july, ,___ Sete 
Trades and labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, july, 08, to and inc june, ’04................. 
Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, sup. on 
Newsboys prot 10952, SUp...............-s.csscerseseeeee 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, sup.. 
Stablemens prot 10075, tax, dec, $1. 10; sup, 
uborers aT siiaisinitiian:  sainaiesietiids adieasitineciabidigiialaians 


on *- 8 bs 
S8ss8 88 





— 
~S5 S pBoarmaSSn 


SSsssess 38 88 FS 8S 5 S SS KR SESS S BSSSsssss 





ME —T sisknai a OE CS IA OI 
28. mene prot 7422, tax, jan, $1.30; af, 





Twine yr. wd and helpers 10922, oa, dec, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20... eoenenns 
Beltmakers and helpers 40420. ‘tax. “dec, 08, 
jan, ’04, $3.25; d f, —. Sseshceencslaiieliidiitadieiiaaiinatamint 
Excavators prot 10630 . Dov, $5; d f, $5..... 

Paper bo: box makers 10081, tax, dec, $11.25; df 


So w wo om wm 





cloth 0 Dngers = refinishers 10354, tax, n, 
pas acters | soi Stax, dec $56 50; df, $2.50........ 
Tae state federation of labor, tax, j, a, 





$2 50 

Federal labor 9056, tax, a, 8, o, $8; d f, $3. 
Federal labor 11352, tax, jan, $. $3.25; 
Federal labor 10835, tax, 8, O, n, $1.05; 
Federal labor 9710, tax, dec, $5.85; d 
Federal labor 9993. tax, jan, $3.50; d 
Federal labor 11256, tax, om, 75e; d 
Federal labor 11062, tax, }, f, 4 0c; a f, 0c... 
wrx labor 8921, tax, O, 0, $55.75; sup, 10c; 


f, $55.75 
Peaeral 1abor 11371, tax, nov, $4.70; sup, $1; 
Laborers prot 11417, tax, jan, $5.30; sup, $2; 


Aluminum workers 8261, tax, dec, $12; sup, 
ee eictininanickiivsvninitaisinensdeanilinnidninhinitiaes 24 


ss 
Mee Bao GC ace 








AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO. 


Of Cincinnati, O., were the first Suspen- 
der Makers who encouraged organized 
labor by unionizing their factory and 
thereby inviting others to follow. This 
firm above all others is, therefore, en- 
titled to first consideration by Union 
Labor. Ask for 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO.’S 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Made 
SUSPENDERS, GARTERS, AND ARMBANDS 
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Sawyers, setters and onqurmen 11088, tax, 
jan, $2.50; sup. $3.25; d f, 
W indow shad: painters 10087 tax, jan, $2.25; 
— ek OY ES | See 
Paper bag machine op yy 11190, tax, n,d, 

"08, j, 04 $4.65; sup, $1 f, $4.65 
Pictne Nee be ers “oset, 2 sup 
Amal rubber workers union of A, BUP....ccsc0e 
Central labor union, Rockford, li, lax, 0, n, 

d,’ , m, , 93; _. & _, Re 
Tri-city labor congress, Clinton and Lyons, 

Iowa, and Fulton, IIl, sup................00..-0000+ 
1 prot 9423, tax, n n, d, 03, j, f, 04, $5; 
Laborers — pl og jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25..... 
Laborers baad nov, ’85¢ 





Foundry 0406, tax, n, *d, 403, j, 704, 
$1.35; d f. a1: i acledanainaes dali eiterealeaainininnn 
Coffee’ roasters and helpers 10250, tax, jan, 
SE Se Eis IE itisareesnenevennccnaphtnmmnamennnonemnamctenes 
Fish cleaners 11353, tax, n, d, $9.40; d 
Machinists helpers and ‘handymen ‘osha t = 
pO ALL LE LILES REL 


ber net fishermen 10171, tax, d, 03, j, 04, $8.50; 
Lae oak 10215, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Postoffice clerks 8703, } tak, com, n, $18; df, "318 Lente 
Saw tooth drop forgers 10043, tax, jan, 60c; 








nder makers 9560, tax, d, 08, j, 704, rs 


Na Bice 9988, tax, jan, $2; a g ‘2... 
Amer bro of cement workers, tax 
— bro of carpenters and joiners of ‘A, 





n, d... 
central’ labor ‘union, “Newburyport, “Mass, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
Trades assem, Beaumont, Texas, tax, a, 
Central trades and labor oman, Connells. 
ville, Pa, tax, a, 8, 0, 03, j, "04 
Trades council Gaasien, 4 Ala, tax, april, to 
and ine dec, 
Central labor — Sullivan, Ind, tax, 
july, 08, to and inc june, ’04 
Laborers prot 11150, tax, s, o, $1.50; d f, 





$1.50 
Federal labor 11345, tax, nov, $4.25; d f, 
Federal labor 9861, tax, nov, $1.45; d f, $1.45... 
Federal labor 11200, tax, bal “a, 450; a f, 45c 
Federal labor 11470, tax, dec, 85c; d f, 85c. 
Federal labor 9841, ‘tax, jan, 70c; ‘a f, 70c 
——= Aw 10337, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, Oo, n, d, 

Lit ewe 

Federal labor 9566, tax, nov, $!; df, . 
Federal labor 10672, tax, jan, 3503 a f, 35¢ _ 
Federal labor 10702, tax mat 75; a f, $7.75... 
Federal labor 6415, tax, oo $3; d t, 
seems L eons 10607, » nov, haart d f, 














1 
Federal labor 11477, sup... 


Federal labor 10404, tax, “jan, $3.75; “sup, 
$1.35; d f, $3.75 


Trades and labor council, 


Waukegan, IIl, 

a Bg aN 
Trades and labor assem, Delaware, Ohio, 

Si intetets ahikicasteaieniniatetinibbaiieabdmnandintaaniiaanianinnnisanaeceinn 
Central labor, Portland, Me, sup.... eco 
Laborers prot 11357, sup 
Suspender makers 11294, sup..... 
Horseshoe-nail makers 8658, sup 
Pound-net fishermens 10856, tax, 8, 0, n, $3; 

sup, 48e; d f, $3 
—— employes @ ond ime 10000, tax, 

jan, $2.60; bey F 
Federal labor isso ty ai eal dapat iia siecle 
Sawmill workers 10450, tax, o, n, d, $5.70; d f, 





. Car wheel molders and o_o 7229, tax, d, 


08, j, 04, $10; a f, $10 ~ 
Natural food oy rs 10887, tax, “dec, $3; af,8..... 
Natural fi operators 10044, tax, jan, ’04, 

LL) a Et ant Re 
Suspender workers 10098, tax, “feb, 04, $1.75; 
Messenger boys 11478, tax, dec, $9; d f, $9........ 
Bricklayers and masons helpers ’ 9704, tax, § 
By Ne Oe SM ciinicitiescenvcnesinccsoscubabensenite 





0, Dn, 


$1 00 
8 25 
6 25 
10 55 
1 00 
2 50 
5 25 
1 50 
10 00 
2 50 

70 
2 70 


8 50 
18 80 


10 00 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


41 


Established 1780. 





Walter Baker & Cos 


“3 Breakfast 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Dorchester, Mass. 








L 





30. om handlers asso 10662, tax, jan, 90c; d f, 


Marinette and Menominee, Wis, trades coun- 
cil, tax, a, 0, 8, $2.50; su ip; $I 
Central trades council, Flat River, Mo, tax, 


Trades 8) labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
ii, "ET eceensneesninsateiaititeieenibisndeniitnnanetneminewcdbe 
Trades council, Kenton, Ohio, tax, 8. 0, n.. 
Cement and rock asphalt finishers 9751, tax, 
dec, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 
Federal labor 7201, tax, dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 
Federal labor 11192, tax, n, d, $1; d f, $1.......... 
—— labor 11196, tax, d, 08, j, 04, $4.65; d f, 


$3. 
Federal labor 10685, tax, dec, 50c; d f, 50c. 
Federal labor 11471, su 





Federal labor 8002, tax, n, d, $5.10; d f, $5.10... 
Laborers prot 9855, BUDD ..00ccccccccese>scoccccccccoccscoese 
Intl glove workers union of A, sup. ....... 

D ers and clearers 10168, tax, n, d, $9; sup, 
Telephone 
sup, 25c; 
Pavers —¥ pavers helpers 11559, tax, feb, 
$5: sup, $1; d f 
eae housemen 11126, tax, j,f, 

$4.50; sup, 
a rx miners 8295, tax, jan $1 = sup, st; 


Small supplies........ 
Advertisements, AM 
Subscriptions, Am FED 
Premiums on bonds for local uni 








$1 80 
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1,767 30 
236 


$117,288 46 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Your patronage is 


mtedty te” OQOCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MCNELIS AND RILEY 


PROPRIETORS 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 


the United States 





- 


EXPENSES. 


4. One months rent in advance, Wm M Garrett 
Organizing expenses, Edgar A eee. nian 
Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull... " 
Organizing expenses, John Malloy......... 
Organizing expenses, Frank M Tresse. 
Freight, Knox eXpress CO.................000+ 
Toe, AMETICAN ICE CO.............0+eeeeeeseereereeees 
Clippings for AM FED, Nat Press intl co. 
Telephone service, C & P Tel CO. sees 
8 rms letter paper, $4.95; 12 e erasers, $1; 
brushes, 25c; 4 bottles oil, 65c; tsinith 
Premier typewriter co 
190 boxes, Wm H Dyer 
Charters, I Goldmann Co 
— for AM FED. Natl Engraving Co............ 
3 jewelry boxes for fraternal delegates, A O 
BITRE oncesecsecenonsecncsovemntqnocenscnsonneveoneancsnecten 
Legislative expenses, P M Draper 
Com mission on advertisements, John Mor- 
Rae nscccncsvcncesccenscevnscavesensenscsngesocee 
Organizing expenses, C C ughn 
Legislative expenses, Charles Nelson 
Legislative expenses, James F Grimes. " 
8,000 le, $30; 1,500 2c, $80; 500 8c stamps, $40, 
DOGCOTICE ........ccccccrcsereccerecerccceeseerecvcosecenececsces 
Newspapers, F C LOrd................sceseeseeeceeesereeees 
Cuts for AM FED, M Joyce Engraving Co..... 
Organizing expenses, Alexander Rosenthal 
a to metal trades council, L R 
MI cncecccsacocqueecevenseoscocegessanaccasecpnsesonvcocses 
Strike benefit week ending Jan. 2, 04, tack- 
makers 8557, B F Luther, pres; A E Lincoln, 
BOOT occ cccccoccrcnccssresesovescconcsessonsccescersseooosocesesceses 
Organizing expenses, Wm Dinyes........ 
Organizing expenses, Edward L Daley 
Organizing expenses, J J Keegan oui eupinen ae 
. Postal guide, Geo F Lashe?.................:..ss00000 
Repairing electric lights, telephones, and 
materials and labor, John C labia 
Telephone service, Chesapeake & Potomac 




























Organizing expenses, Jas K coe . 
Refund for envelopes not furnished, C E 
Ee 

. 600 3c, $18; 600 4c, $24; 600 5c, $30; £00 

10c stamps, $30; postoffice hseentmarepenggunansensneeses 

Organizing expenses, S H Randolph.. ins 

Organizing expenses, James A Gray.. ane 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 

Printing dec AM FED — 75 and hangers $, 
LAW BROPOFESP C0 cece 0000. cocescces + ccccesecvceeee 

Organizing expenses, ‘Edward MeNultie...... 

. Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke.......... 

Organizing expenses, G Y Harry........ 

Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger. o 

Organizing expenses, J Sherouse................... 

Attys fee collect advt worn Ralston & Sid- 
dons .. 

Bal on ‘acct. “printing “Boston convention 
proceedings, New Eng Druggist pub co..... 
Shelving, partitions, repairs, painting, and 
varnishing, (Donaldson & Heisley) picsmanianes 

Organizing expenses, Emil Fisher...... me 

Organizing expenses, A H Dace....... 

Organizing expenses, Thomas F Hare = 

Organizing expenses, J P Hammond............ 

Organizing expenses, Richard Braun- 
I cccancnesensceenccccenccnnsszccnesne s. svgnecccsecnsencee 

Organizing expenses, A H Garfleld............... 

Refund of charter fee, baking powder work- 
ers and coffee roasters 11464, John L Felt- 
BIBAM, OHMAMIBEL.....0200000000cscerercecccceseccescesooceoses 

a Joutribution to Am Fep, Hugo Poetzsch 

Contribution to Am FED, Hans Fehlinger 

Legislative expenses, Frank Morrison......-..- 



















Borman 


. Organizing expenses. A H Curtis......... 


5-8 SSan 3. wBla 
S S828 SSSx2 SS SSBR BEeres 


§ 


S85 
ss 


Fee for registering A 


Bio. 


S883 s8 S83 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... 

. Towel service, Fowler mfg co........ a 

Telegrams, telegraph CoO..................-s:esseeseessees 

A tg to pay. per capita tax of fed 
8s 


_ 
— 


Organizing’ expenses, F E Modie... 
Organizing expenses, John Thal............ 
Legislative ex penses, James F Grimes.. me 
Legislative expenses, Chas Nelson................. 


od 
COND 


anizing expenses, Hugh Frayne ............. 
Pa nting of IraSteward, $5, packing same, 

SB.ED, edna LT, BPOMOGP.......0.000000000000cceeseseee00ee 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker....... 


. Organizing expenses, J K Kreutzinger......... 


Organizing expenses, Will F Miller............... 
Organizing expenses, Sam] Prince........ ss 
Organizing expenses, Gustav Mechan.. 
Strike benefit week ending Jan 9, ’04 tack- 
makers 8557, B F Luther, pres; A. E. Lin- 
I ccsvetitnctnsininnvianitbinernumnpitneenditneaions 
1 Ib néostyle ink, $2.25; 1 bot neostyle paste, 
; John C | ieee stilt it 





. Contribution to AM FED, Victor S Yarros... 


Organizing ex cy. Cornelius Ford............ 
Contribution to AM FED, J A Edgerton........ 
Pemium on bonds, Natl Surety —_ haeeiaon 





unnaeens expenses, Dennis Driscoll 
rpeatains expenses, E A Willott................. 
Tinting 450 circulars, $3.50; 8,000 ty cereeer 
em Singh 1,100 voting blanks, 
pass-words, $12.50; 300 circulars, $2.25; > i a004 
pg letter circulars $10.50; 5,000 organizer’s 
receipts, $12.50; 5,060 do receipt blanks, $12.50; 
20, endeavors, $60 supply’ order 
blanks, $12.50: 12,000 stamped envelopes, 
$15; 200 cards, $8; 2 electros, $1.50; cuts and 
electros for AM FED, $2; trade Unionist... 
_ > $60; 2.000 le, $20; 500 8c, $15; 500 4c, $20; 
, $380; 300 3c, $9; 300 4c, "$12; 300 5c, $15; 
300 Ge, $18; stamps, postoffice clas sadiahietiianialigiii 
Telegrams, Posta rey = pee lidiiaiianigien 
Printing 1,000 index to Vol X part2 AM FEp, 
EAT TRRBTOSE BB ccccncecccnceseccscssconnconesevsecconcce 
Printing 20,00 folders, merchant tailors, 
$101.25; 1,000 warrants, $8.75; 4,500 letter 
heads, $21.50; small bot ink, ibe; box paper 
fasteners, 15¢; 1 doz pads, ‘$l; I doz small 
pads, 25c; ink pad, 15c; invoice post. $2.50; ro 
1 doz pen holders, $1; scrap book 
— arafine paper, $2.50; 3 4 1b ane 3 "see: 
pools tape, 50c; key ring, 5c; 5e; stenting 
yA. pen, $3.50; invoice 
doz carbons, 25¢c; 11 binders and stamping: : 
$6.60; | ream silk fibre paper, $11; 
sheets manila, 75c; % pt red ink, 50c; a. 
book 75c; 1,000 envelopes, $1.50; eye ‘shade, 
25e; bot pad ink, 25c; repairing ‘numbering 
machine, 25c; 1 ‘doz ‘balls twine, $1.20; e 
shade, 25c; 1 ‘doz blotters, 50c; 1 doz pa “4 
60¢c; binding 200 vols proceedin 8 Boston 
cenvennion, $140; 1 lb bands. Vy ; making 
labels for 11 binders, $5; ‘a1 bands, be 
5% doz pads, 50c; 3 eye shades, 75c; 
bands, $1.40; 1 qt fluid, 60c; record 
90¢c; ostrich "duster, $2. 50; inkstand, $2.50; 1 
qt ink, 60c; memo pad, 10c; pad, 5c; pad 
stand, 75c; 2 doz penholders, $2; eye shade, 
a, 1 box pens, 75c; 1 box spencerian pens, 
$l; 1 doz pencils, $1; 1 doz blue ¥ 55: 
er by return 4% gro pencils at $4.50, $ 
ET SITIES, sntenensnctethinannnmaiininansaninthedes 


Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale......... 
Fee for ged AF of L label in state 


£1 Se 





3 fe 





abor 9598, Wm A Bishop, secy.................... 
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Caml. 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 


A CAN 


os 
Willis 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





me 810 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 











If 


2. Ex 


. Refund of charter fee, marble and glass mo- 
saic and terrazzi workers 11173, Cleveland, 
eS > eee 

Expenses trip to Philadelphia, Frank Morri- 
in I aiicitiinnentncaiitidamnnatinpninneunerianene 
Eversley edition of Shakspeare and port- 
folio of Shakespearean prints, Review of 
ES cS ae 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy 
Copy of debate on Trade Unionism, Yale 
I iin icccenesasscpesscncecavnnnsverscccesonee 

Organizing expenses, H D Thomas...... 

Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick.. 

Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn... 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........ 

Organizing expenses, E J Nugent...... 

Organizing expenses, Wm H Gregg... 

Organizing expenses, O P Smith.............. 

Organizing expenses, John J Keegan..... 

Organizing expenses, A E Ireland 

Organizing expenses, C F Davis........ 

Organizing expenses, J A Garrit 

Organizing expenses, Harry D Thomas.. 

Organizing expenses, JasS Meyers......... 

Organizing expenses, C F Baker........... 

Organizing expenses, Frank McCartby........ 

Organizing expenses, Will F Miller............... 


















. Refund of duties paid on supplies sent to 


gilders prot 8980, J Johnston, secy............... 
Organizing expenses, Dan W Richmond..... 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins..... 
Organizing expenses, Ed L Daley....... 
Organizing expenses, John A Fiett 

Organizing expenses, F W Habel. ......... 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard.. 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall... 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun. 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar. 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey...... 

Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt......... 
Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull 
Organizing expenses,C W Woodman 
Organizing expenses, Emmett Flood. 
Organizing expenses, F H Vanderhoof. 


























21. Organizing expenses, Alex Rosenthal........... 


Freight and cartage, G W Knox express co.. 


22. Organizing expenses, J H mee ey Lenenasenn 


Organizing expenses, C W Woodman... 
Contribution to AM FED, P J McGuire. - 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford............ 





. Cleaning windows, Natl window and office 


Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid. . 
Newspapers, T W Hay.............ccscseesssseeneeeeees 
Refund of per capita tax paid in excess of 
amount due (Planermens prot 10305, John 
S Peters, SCCY).......00.0----+-00 snpeneaianmnnianaipnine 
Organizing expenses, H A Wrigbt.......... belie 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy 
nses On trip to Pittsburg, etc, Frank 
orrison, secy 
Expenses to St Louis to adjust controversy 
between brewery workmen vs firemen and 
engineers, Thos I Kidd..............cccceeseseeeeeees 








$10 00 


_ 


ze 








SOLD 

20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 
Organizing expenses, Geo W Harris ............. $30 
1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres..... 250 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy........ 208 
5 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper......... 79 
5 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, bookkeeper.. 69 
5 weeks’ salary, G A Ourand, bookkeeper.... 65 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenogranvher.......... 101 
5 weeks’ salary, R Lee Guard, stenographer. 119 
5 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 70 
5 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer......... 76 
8 week’s salary, C B Milligan, stenographer.. 48 
5 weeks’ salary, L McUalien, stenographer... 66 
D L Bradley, stenographer.. 70 


5 weeks’ salary, 
5 weeks’ salary, A L McUoy, stenographer.... 
5 weeks’ salary, L M Withers, stenographer 
5 —— salary, P E Lanterman, stenogra- 

pher. 
5 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, Caroline Osborne, stenogr... 
5 weeks’ salary, L. A Gaver, stenographer... 
2 weeks’ salary, R G Albertson, stenographer 
4% weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer.. 
5 weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, Lee Morris, stenographer..... 
5 weeks’ salary, Ed R Chauncey, stenogra- 























AGRIZSLR Ge 
BASSSSRLS S&seersessssese 


a] 
oa 


STII vencnicuseritiinenis sendaniahietihiadtiiiadaeriatmnmididiaaiaeties 66 00 
5 weeks’ salary, Grace D Witter, stenogra- 
STII hi tiicinnsstiventiasnst eindetiels: midilineiieiuineens ‘ismuminiticiasin 5O 04 
5 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, typewriter........ 5O 66 
5 weeks’ salary, A 8S Boswell, typewriter...... 45 00 
LL. A Oe eae 125 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A White, clerk.... we 45 O1 
4 weeks’ salary, B S Thomas, clerk. 45 00 
5 weeks’ salary, D J Neilson, clerk.. 75 88 
5 weeks’ salary, G H Broady 35 00 
8 weeks’ salary, Wm E Terry.. 68 00 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, cle 88 51 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk... 56 98 
5 weeks’ salary, James Brown, clerk.. 55 23 
5 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk........... 46 62 
Expenses and rr fare, jan, 04, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president - 92 45 
Postage on AM FED, postoffice dept.............. 50 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
RR pecoee apasegsnorecsoscoces 19 60 
Notary public, $1; mat 15c; ink eraser, 40c; 
fee on m 0, 3c; soap, 25c; newspapers, 30c; 
magazine, 25c; fee on intl m o, 30c; extra 
tage, 57c; express, $9.05; car tickets, $8.75, 
W Lowe....... saceiieitesbiiniaieadiiadiaaaainatnammaaihtinials 21 06 
Car tickets, $1.75; express, 75c; hauling Am 
 < 4 f 7 ~ eeeereseiink: see ll 75 
$13,729 07 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand January 1, 1904.................... $97,908 71 
Receipts for month of January.... . 19,3879 75 
TINT ctciniiustihisasiaiuitiatscnnbinentensaiteaiaiaiies - 117,288 46 
Expenses for month of January.................... 13,729 07 
Balance on hand February 1, 1904 108,559 39 
IN con cinsnishiniiinnicinniitiniibionanadl --. 20,649 54 
NE ITED in dcsnsestihinistahnisonncninitphnneinnnettinianitantenl 73.909 85 
i isicsidinincctcniniiunisescoiicereninaiiiiiainaiiteaeenmaa $103,559 


FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, A, F. of L. 
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ONBEST ask for the Elgin Shirt 








LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 
“Warranted Linen” 


ARE YOURS? Made by 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE §3648 
Chicago 

















O M 


DRESS SHIELD = 
g 
ig 
Z 
S 


& CO. 


Trunk Makers 
Bag Makers 
Suit Case Makers 


TRADE MARK 


OWV\O 


REGisteRe? 


QUALITY =STYLE=CONVENIENCE 
OUR WATCHWORDS 


The Perfect Dress Shield. 


It is Absolutely Impervious and Odorless. 


The medical profession recommend the use of 

OMO Shields on account of its being free from all 

isonous materials and hygienically pure. It can + 
Be washed.. Every pair warranted to the wearer. 

These are the leading features in the use of Dress 

Shields and which make the OMO the best shield in ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

the world. 
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WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IFINE AND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FACTORY, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


ECHARLES A. WHARTON, Presivenr. 
ROBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice-Presipenr. 





FRED. PFLUEGER, 


SILK DYER 


TRAM, ORGAN., SPUN, 
TUSSAH, ETC. 


TE $3648 Park Avenue, NEW YORK. 





THE BEST 25- NECKWEAR 


eacaanapnpaatine The Tie With the Tab. 
[ JAS. H. STARK & CO. | Practical For Any Collar. 
| 565 AND 567 BROADWAY Sen mat roe on, tal at S&S 
NEW YORK For sale at all first-class dealers. if you 
STRICTLY UNION MADE Union Square South, 
NEW YORK. 


The A. F. of L. Label on all Our Goods 








-_—— 


ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


MADE BY 
GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, ORR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily increasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 











Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


Henry H. RoeLtors & ComMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 





The American 


PRESSED 

FINISHED AND CURLED 
FACTORIES: Oo nat 

Philadelphia, Pa., and Roclofs, Pa. ~~~ 


SALESROOMS: 
77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 


pay ome ng on BROWN and TWELFTH STREETS, 


Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

















| | 
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Seno To C.E NORDECK . Box 10*Sta.1.= Troy.NY FOR CataLoaue g Listor MANUFACTURERS ADDRESSES UsiNG ouR UNION 























DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?r 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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Ask for FINCK’S 


‘DETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls —__ 


Union Made __— 


Wear like a Pigs Nose. 


ete Contew Olaencshan 








WHY NOT 
HAVE 


Your Uniforms 


MADE BY A 
LABEL HOUSE 6 


ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


S. Abrahams & Co.’s Make 


The A. F. of L. Label on all Our 


NECKWEAR 


Send for a Line of Samples 


Black Goods in all Grades, and Special Values 
in 25c Goods 


Union Made Neckwear Manufactured by 


STRAUSS & LEVINSON 


648 Broadway, NEW YORK 





COTTON WASTE 


FOR 
SPINNING PURPOSES 














Garnetted Cotton, also Cotton and 
Wool mixed Shoddies, all colors. 
Wool Shoddies for Mattress Makers 
and Upholstering Purposes, for 
Morris Chairs, etc., etc. Address 
DEPARTMENT 29 


C. W. BECKER, AGENT, 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK. 














>» 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





WHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is — on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you; do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 
’ 


JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 











SILVER STEEL HAND SAWS 


ATKIN ARE THE FINEST MADE 


They are fast cutters and will do 25¢ more work 
without filing than other saws. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this ad. 
and send to us we will send one of our heavy duck 
nail aprons free of charge. 








E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 














Rat PS 


THE 
ON ppeal 











JOVW NOINN 











USED ‘ALL LEADING MAKERS 
, OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 


(SEE LIST OTHER SIDE.) 


























7041144 


REGISTERED 








See em —- 
ISSUEO BY AUTHORITY OF 





J0VW NOINN 











Manufacturers of Union=-Labeled Garments. 


CLOTHING. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Schloss Bros. & Co. 
Levy & Leventhal. . Mann & Sons. 
(Trousers.) ice &. Co. (Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Rhodes od 
S. Aronson. IKlein é & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. 
Leopold, Morse & Co. 
The Central Pants Co. Thompson & Snow. 
Simon, Bergson & Co. Snow & Davis. 
Korener & Michel. (Secial Order.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. (Special 
Order and Uniforms.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
‘Tabor & Wertheim. Desbecker, Block Tailoring 
Cohn, Frank & Co. Co, (Special Order.) 
Wile Bros. & Weil. Warner Bro. & Co. 
N. Wile & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co, 
Schreiber Bros. Jas. F. Stiles & Co. 
Sturm, Meyer & Co Calumet Woolen Co. 
Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. 
L. Wachsmuth. White City Tailoring Co. 
Kohn Bros. A. L. Singer & Co. 
Whitney, Christensen & The Western Pants Co. 


tt & Nathanson. 
G. Wilson & Co. 


*19psiO [Bpedg 


Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co, 
Arkin & Flachs, James H. Hirsch & Co. 
J. Cohn & Co, Opper & Co, 


Royal Clothing Co, Edw. Rose & Co. 
Heppner & Lanoff. Wm. H. Sutton & Co, 
H. Cohn & Son. E. Rothschild & Co. 
~ bf s Sons. 
= = ow & Co. (Trousers ) 
CINGINN , O.—Geiershofer & Co 
KF ateiens t Bros. Co. Heldman, Heldman & Co. 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co. H, & M. Holberg. 
Isaac Hart & Co, 


Oppenheimer, Seasongood & Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—Goodwin Clothing Co, (Trousers.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Clothing Co. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. —Schattman, Bros. 
Adolph cna M. L. Manheim, 
Sam‘! Gumpert oO ea i aie mad 
Schiller & Greenthal. Cosel & Goldstein, : ‘ 
ax Ernst. Stern & Spang. (Children’s.) 
Hays, Levi & Co. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Ehrman & Stern. 
Martin B.Lippman & Bro. Sol. Cedar & Co. 
Cedar & Bros. A. Jacobs Son & Co. 
S. Ullman. (Children’s.) S. N. Wood & Co. 
Marks Arnheim (Special Order and Uniforms.) 
S. Pursch. H. Greenthal & Co 
B. Stern & Sons. H. Brackman & Sons. 
(Special Order ) S. W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkelstein & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order. 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 
Heller, Rothchild & Lang. Schloss, Simon & Co, 
Sweet, Orr & Co. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 





Oppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 
heimer. Brand Bros. 
Shuter & Adler Bros. Sol. Newman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA —M. Bachrach & Co, 
S. Abrahams & Co. Fleisher Bros. 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co. 
National Tailoring Co, Morris Lang 
( Uniforms.) 
Jacob Reed's Sons (Uniforms.) 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers) 
M. Oppenheimer & Co. 
POTSDAM, N.Y.— Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 
St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory & Son. Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
Marx & Haas, Jean Cloth- Defiance Clothing Co. 


ing Co 
STREATOR, ILL.—A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, ‘NV. Y.—Woodhuil, Goodale & Bull. 
+4 re 1s & Co. y racuse Clothing Co. 
eck & Co, Peters & Co, 
UTICA, N Y. —H. D. Pixley & ‘Son. 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms). Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Ca. 


ATLANTA, GA. eae Bros 
Standard Mfg. Ev wages Ridley Ragan Co, 


ALLA, ALA. cittalla Mfg. C 
BELOIT, WIS.—H. Rosenblatt & Sons. 


MECHANICS’ CLOTHING—(Continued.) 
BALTIMORE, MD. ets o Co, (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Baltimore Overall Mfg. C 

Franklyn Pants & Ov seal Co. 

BINGHAMTON, N: Y.—Bennett Mfg. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA —Philli s, Henden & Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Roe Merwin Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. onl, V.Ferrie&Co. Matthew Bros. & Ca 

Simmons, Hateh & Whitter Co. 

BRA ITLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overall Co. 

Hooker. Corser & Mitchell Co. 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—C. H. Faxton. 
— AGO, ILL Coyne Mfg. Co. Kling Bros. 

Lewin &S Ww. Siaakenes & Son. 

Cc INCIN NATI, O. 9 Feibelman. 
CLEVELAND, O.—Schwartz & Co. A. Witkowsky. 
COLUMBUS. O.—Allen Manuf’g Co, (Shirts, Overalls.) 

Bee Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS Fex AS.—Rose Mfg. Co. 
DARN .E, VA.—Morotock Mfg. Co. 

The Lanier Mfg. Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA. _Dav enport Garment Mfg. Co, 
DAYTON, O. — Dayton Clothing Co, 
DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton Carhartt 

Larned, Carter &Co. Willard K. Bush Co, 

A. Schlesinger ¢ Co. (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. Peters. 
DUBUQUE, IA. ine 3 oe . 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. C 
GALVESTON, TEX. —Milier fires. Mfg. Co. 
GENEVA —T. S. Burns & Co. 
HARTFORD, CT.—E. O. Sp pringer. Ger & Posner. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little; Ross &*Cu 
KANSAS CITY, MO. —Garment Workers Co- operative 

Factory. Western Union Mfg. Co, 

LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter Sons. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 

Cohen & Goldwater. 
MALVERN, OHIO.—O. C. Weir. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & Co 

E Hinshaw. Robitshek, Frank & Heller. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Rosevier Bros. "& Co. 
NEWARK, N. Unger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 

The Cleveland &-Whitehill Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Union Garment Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.- The Eureka Garment Co. 
NEWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Brand Bros. Our Own Mfg. Co 

om & Einstein. 

oewenstein & Son. (Pants and Overalls ) 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.—The Hall Overall Co, 
NORWALK, CT.—The 4 — 4 Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—C. J]. Heesema 
OSHKOSH, WIS. __Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKAL OOSA, IA.—Hanna Mfg. C 
OTTUMWA, IA.—Hartsook Mfg. rs 
PATERSON, N. }.—Cohen & Siniomr © Jacob Levy & Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chester Brodeck & Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Berkshire Mfg. Co. 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co 
RACINE, WIS —Hilker-Weichers Mfg. “Co. 

Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. Blue Ridge Overall Co, 
ROCKFORD, ILL —Rockford Clothing Co. 

RUTLAND, VT.—kKillington Mfg. Co. 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. Z 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.— McDonald & Co. (Overalls and Shirts). 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overall Co. 

Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 

Wright, Greene & Wilkinson Mfg. Co Marglous & Co. 

Red Diamond Overall Co. Mayfield Woolen Co, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry Mfg. Co, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. 

Neustadter Bros. Egleson, Hawkins & Co. 

Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Keller & Co. (Shifts and Overalls.) 

SCRANTON, PA.—Theo. A, White Mfg. Co. (Shirts and 

Overalls.) 

TULLAHOMA, TENN .—Sanders Mfg. Co, 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
WHITEFIELD, N. H —Snow & Baker. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A. Welty Co. 


CANADA. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 

LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Ce. 
WINNIPEG,MANITOBA.— Hoover a Co. James Love. 
MONTREAL.—Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co, 
VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co, (Overalls & Shirts.) 
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Rabber Covered 
WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE. 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have 
the endorsement of some of the —_ 
users in the United States. .- 


THE SAFETY INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 


114-116 Liberty St., New York. 


GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR sTEAN. WATER, -MMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
re the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 





New York Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Deaver 

Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco 
MainiOffice and Factories: Palmyra,N.Y. Hamburg, Ger 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that incre«s<e 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 

Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 

matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 

Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Oe, 

1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 

(KF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 





John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 
American Federationist 

A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 


Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 


vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 
Write to this office for sample copies, 


descriptive booklets and rates of com: 
mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


a copy | a 
C. from newsdealers. 


year 
by subscription 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortiandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 











Universal « Princess Plows 


Road -Plows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 


CANEGIE PLOW AND MFG. CO. 


CANEGIE, PA. 
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If you have not tried it you are igno- 
00 ye al rant of its merits, if you have 
investigated you know 


it is The Best. 
Business Established 1872. 


emeomenenee I! UNITED LEAD 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


Capacity, 600,000 Feet Per Day. 


GENERAL OFFICE : * 


950 Ellicott Square 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 71 Broadway, New York 


* 





ABSOLUTELY PURE WHITE LEAD 


























PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 


JOHN C. RODGERS on eee now. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF Machinery used in the Manu- 
“=> facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. *& JF SF SF 


CONTRACTOR "a a 


BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 





AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 





ie (As 





” f We want to have every Machinist try the 
and tointroduce them 

REECE TOOLS we will send to any 

address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 





TAPWRENCH as shown 
328 LENOX AVENUE by cut, holding taps 
NEW YORK inch and smaller. 


For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


: The E. F. REECE CO., Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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YANKEE 
“ Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 
are the newest, cleverestand 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. og erg nay op. = 
¢ first to offered at so be 
reasonable a price that every 
) up-to-date mechanic could 
ee ee | buy tools of their quality and 
“Yankee” Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver. ye ~ , si 
er tools are very g 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 
“Yankee” Tools are sold 
“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drili Points. by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 
— 
“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 
our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK T (i 
TELLS ALL ged Mpa — North Brother's Manufacturing ompan ) 
ME OTHER ND IS MAILE 
| FREE ON APPLICATION TO, LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














>| SR. E. CAREY 


Plambers’ 


. Wood Work amt 
7 = —_ 
, TeELrePpHoNne 815 JOuN 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


321 Pear! St. NEW YORK 








She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 


tt) #=]}I}: 2.0] 2; 


Pp. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 





“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”"—Boston Daily Post. 
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REVERE HOUSE 
Bowdoin Sq. BOSTON 


S. H. MITCHELL, Manager 














WEAVER ORGANS 
PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 


30 Years 


Absolutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, \ 








Established 1885 


The Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 


ae 


Solidarity 
Watch Case Company 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 


oo 


When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 
stamped in the case, and if it’s a SOLIDARITY, 
it’s above the standard 





Established 1866 


The Charles Svendsen Co. 


20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Incorporated 1903 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Banners, Flags, Badges 
UNION MaDE Goops 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Our Advertising Novelties 


Are being used with good results by many up-to-date 
labor organizations. 

They pay. Try them. 

We have many different kinds—good ones, too. 
Drop us a line for samples and Information. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 





Our New Aerial Ladder requires 

no more men thanan ordinary 

city service hook and ladder 
truck. 


THE SEAGRAVE COMPANY, 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Chemical 
Combinations with 
Trucks and Hose Wagons. 


Trussed Ladders and Trussed 
Trucks for Fire Department 
Purposes. 


TRUSSED Goods not 
TRUST Goods. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











For UNION MEN 






than they are ing send 
to us for estimates. But- 
612 tons the size of these 
owe pd yoke for 50c in Gold Filled, 
$1.00 id Gold. If you are a union 
man al - to a lodge write us for # 
terms. We are looking for agents. 
Send 4c for 80-page catalogue of em- # 
blems for all societies. 


JUDSON EMBLEM CO. 


Room 614, 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















nr 
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TRIPLEX 


ELECTRIC PUMPS 


Horizontal or Vertical 
For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mills 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 

















For SIMONDS SAWS 


DEMAND 


TRY and | HEM 


COMPARE queen 


If your dealer does not carry them, 
send to us for circular giving cuts and 
prices. 

Express paid to any city in the U. S. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
New York City. 


SIMONDS SAW CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. 


SIMONDS MFG, CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 











rf 


Pearson 
Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities of their own. 
PEARSON NAILS save time in 
driving and produce better results 
with less trouble than any other 
kind. 


J.C. Pearson Company 
129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. _y 























Are You Chained #® 


ToThe Wash Ti 


We can sever the chain 





tion and Catalogue, 
** 1900 ” WASHER CO. 









Freight prepaid. No money or promise of any kind required, Use it for 90 days; \ 
then if you do not wish to purchase, return it at our expense. We pay the f, . 
Freight both ways. Unlike all other washers, the “* 1 - e 
through the clothes and washes them absolutely clean in six minutes with no 
wear or tear on the garments or the operator. Perfectly adj 
the same for it as for the bicycle—make it work with little effort. IT IS ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE TO YOU FOR 30 DAYS. Write today for full informa- 


HENRY STREET, ~ BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Whether a housekeeper does her own wash- 
* ing or not the worry and work connected 

with “Blue Monday ” literally chain her fo 
the wash-Tub, Let us send you 


The “1900” 


BALL-BEARING 


FAMILY WASHER 





usted Ball-Bearings do 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HEADQUARTERS, 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+ 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies The ‘« Philosophy of the Labor Movement.”’ 


and Fool Friends. By Geo. E. McNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by SamueL Gompers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 





By SamuEL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. What Labor Could Do. 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 7 “ ’ 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole my Preecligeems 5 0 a ie Pag ny oe Hee 
question. » e AD . a 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and Labo 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. r. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German). 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 
Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. MCNEILL. Universal Education 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 
PY : , By Senator Henry W. Bair. 


Economic and Social Importance of the Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo, Gunton. Condition of Women Workers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 5Q cents; 100; $4.00. By Ipa M. Van ETTEN. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryib. Why We Unite. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 
Eight-hour Workday. 

Its Inauguration, Enforcerrent and Influences. Report of Discussion on Political Program 

ay sana, Gansume. Denver Convention, 1894. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 
By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 


of the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McCNeILL. ; . 7 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00. 


Per copy, 10 cents. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Dyer D. Lum. By SamueL GomPeRs. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. Send for some of the 
above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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More than 700 Pages 





of INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES 
and ILLUSTRATIONS for $1.50 


The LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE contains 





192 pages each month, more than 60 pages of which 
are devoted to the ‘‘ Discussion of Current Topics,”’ 
and these topics always interest union workingmen 








Attacks by the enemies of trade-unionism are fearlessly 
met and answered in a vigorous and argumentative man- 
ner. A Spade is called a Spade, and the truth is told. 
The purpose is to hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may. 

The Locomotive FireMen’s Macazine is divided 
into three Departments: 80 pages being devoted to Rail- 
way Technics every month; 60 pages or more each issue 
are devoted to current Industrial and Economic Questions, 
and the remainder of the 192 pages in each month’s issue 
is devoted to miscellaneous matter of interest, and adver- 
tisements. The book is profusely illustrated, cartoons of 
industrial subjects being given special prominence. 











Subscription price, $1.50 per year, payable in advance. Sample 
copy for the asking 


Good Money Paid to Active Agents 











ADDRESS 


W. S. CARTER, Editor and Manager 


Commercial Club Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














